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** Bishop Ban was a good acholar, a sound divine, a trae Chnrofaman, a praotloal 
and eTangellcal preacher, a oonscientloas pastor and Bishop ; and one who showed 
himself to be the trae man of Ood, by the haMtnal hnmlllty, meekness, and cwitle- 
ness of his character, through many trials, amid constant tokens of honoTy zwpeet* 
and loTe, and under the high dignity al office."— Ohnrekman's JfaposiM, 
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Mt vmam, Sn: 

Tarioas reasons BOggert themaelyet why this TOlume ihoold be 
dedicated to you. 

One of your ancesUxra was among the founden of King's Ohape], 
Boston, and a yestryman, as early as 1609; yon knew good Bishop 
Bass, and loved him ; yon are the oldest lay member ot onr General 
Convention now living; and your liberality to all objects pertain* 
Ing to the Chnrch is proverbial And whfle, as a native AmerieaOf 
yoor name is thns intimately associated with the Chnrch in the New 
World, yon are no stranger to onr brethren of the same household 
of fidth on the other side of the AUantic A resident of India, for 
more than twenty years, yon ei\Joyed the friendship of Middleton 
and Heber, and, indeed, of Wilson, too, when he was a parish priest 
In England. 

No layman in the United States has been so long and so devotedly 
engaged in aiding the cause of missions to the heathen as yonrselt 

For these reasons, my dear sir, I trust that yon will not be offamded 
fhat I have ventured to make this use of your honored nameu 

Very truly yours, 

THE AX7TH0B. 



li BO branoh of literBtnre wbidi does more good or oom- 
monieates more pleasure than Biography ; for there is none that so 
oompletely appeals to the two passions which make literature popn- 
lar— the love of knowledge and the love of amusement The modem 
Uographer, we fear, has many defects. He is almost invariably too 
long ; he is deficient in perspective— in giring harmony to his pro- 
poitiMs; ke to negUgent of reality, disinclined to conceive of past 
life aa of something that once lived and breathed as surely and 
w at i ily aa anything we see now. But it must be admitted, after all* 
IhstMa talk to a hard one.**— ZoimZoa QiiorUrly Eeview. 

^It topvobably known to most of our readem that the great Gene* 
Tan lafenoer, Oalvis, at one stage of hto career, was very deshroua 
of kavlBg Biahopa eonseerated for the Ghureh of Geneva at the 
haadi <tf Sni^iah Bishops. He actually made overtures to that 
eilwt la the British Government, which were defeated by P<^toh 
lalrigM. The Ihet aftervarda came to light, but too late for remedy, 
•ad a naai ■igaifioant UmA it is. It Itamishes us, on the one hand, 
with the testimony of the great Presbyterian reformer to the scrip- 
tand aad primitiva aathority for Episooi>acy, and shows, on the 
othar hand, how araoh Bome dreada a Church which has an Episeo- 
pal §9fmoaeiiA ia eonaectfi» with Evangelical tnXhJ'^OkrisHam 



PREFACE. 



It was not.withotit some misgiyings that the writer he- 
gan, some mcmths ago, to collect materials for this, life of 
Bishop Bass. Most of the sketches which had appeared 
were so dry and meagre, that he fisared that, CTen if he 
sacoeeded Iq making a book which grown persons might 
read, it would prove rather nninteresting for children. 

He is most happy to beHeve that his anticipations were 
quite mifomided. After much time and trouble spent in 
getting facts together from every available source, he has 
been able to frame a narrative which certainly will not 
£bJ1 behind any volume of this series in interest and im- 
portance. The chapter on the history of King's Chapel, 
Boston, it is thought, will be especially valuable. 

And here the writer would return his best thanks to 
the Bev. George M. Randall, D.D., of Boston, the Bev. 
Benjamin Hale, D.D., late President of Hobart College, 
and the Hon. Edward S. Band, of Newburyport, for the 
kind assistance rendered him, in this attempt to sketch 
the early history of the Diocese of Massachusetts, and to 
draw the portrait of its first Bishop. 

Bfifhaht, 1S69. 



TBOir«H prlyate prayer be a brave design, 
Yet public hath more promises, more loye. 

And love's a weight to hearts ; to eyes, a sign. 
We all are bat cold snitors ; let us move 

Where it is warmest ; leave thy six and seven ; 

Pray with the most ; for where most pray is heaven. 

When onee thy foot enters the chnrch, be bare ; 

Ood is more there than thon ; for then art there 
Only by His permission. Then beware, 

And make thyself all reverence and fear. 
Kneeling ne*er spoiled silk stocking. Quit thy statd— 
An equal are within the church's gate. 

Sesort to sermons ; but to prayers most : 
Praying's the end of preaching. Oh, be drest I 

Stay not for th' other pin. Why, thou hast lost 
A Joy for it worth worlds. Thus hell doth jest 

Away thy blessings, and extremely flout thee. 

In time of service, seal up both thine eyes. 
And send them to thy heart ; that, spying sin, 

They may weep out the stains by them did rise. 
Those doors being shut, aU by the ear comes in. 

Who marks in ohurch-time others* symmetry, 
Ifakea all their beauty hla deformity. 

OlOBOa HHBBBtT. 
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** SHALL WB EYEB LOOK UPON HIS LIKB AGAIN?" — ^A TISIT 
TO THE DI00B8B OF MASSACHUSETTS — ^DOBOHESTEB, AND 
ITS PLAOB IN HISTOBY — ^MUOH WOBK IN A SHOBT TIMB 
— ^BIBTH OF OUB HEBO — ^FUBTTAN STOCK— GOOD AND 
BAD POINTS — ^A GOOD AND STUDIOUS BOY — ^EABLY EN- 
TBANCE TO COLLEGE — SOMETHING ABOUT HABYABD— 
TEQB BISB AND GBOWTH OF EBBOB. 

HE writer has seldom portrayed the 
closing scene whicli marked the de- 
parture of any good Bishop of the 
Church from his earthly toils and 
labors, without a pang such as we 
are wont to feel at separating from 
an honored father and friend; and he has 
involuntarily asked himself, " Shall we ever 

2 




14 LIFE OF BISHOP BA88. 

look upon his like again?" And yet, so 
wonderfaUy has God blessed our Zion with 
devout and zealous champions for the truth, 
when we remoTe from the Diocese whose 
history we have just completed, and take 
our stand by the tomb of another chief 
shepherd, whose field of labor was different 
from the last, we find no less to admire, and 
many things of interest to be recorded, for 
the benefit of those who shall come after. 

We are now to sojourn, for a season, within 
the boundaries of Massachusetts, and we think 
that we may safely promise our readers that 
the acquaintances which we shall form there 
will afford us all much satisfaction and im- 
provement. 

The design of this little volume is to em- 
brace l^e life of the fijrst Sishop of that 
Diocese, and the history of the fortunes of 
the Church there, from early days. Although 
the town of Dorchester is now completely 
overshadowed by Boston, they were both 
settled the same yeax (1630), and the smaller 



MUCH WORK DOVB IN A 0fiOBT TIME. _16 

{dace had found a permanent position in his- 
tory. 

IHuing the War of Independence, while 
ibe British troops had possession of Boston, 
Yariotis plans were proposed with a view of 
dislodging them from this strong-hold. Gen- 
eral Washington finaQj determined to fortify 
Dorchester Heights, and accordingly, early 
in March, 1776, two thousand men were sent 
to begin the work of intrenchment. "A 
train d three hundred carts, laden with faa- 
Gines and hay, followed the troops. Within 
an hour, marching in p^ect silence, the de- 
tachment reached the heights. Bundles of 
hay were placed on the town side of Dor- 
chester Keck, to break the rmnble of the 
carts passing to and fro, and as ti defense 
against the guns of the enemy, if they should 
be brought to bear upon the troops passing 
the Keck. Notwithstanding the moon was 
fihining brightly and the air was serene, the 
laborers were not observed by the British 
sentinels. Kever was more work done in so 



16 UFB OF BISHOP BASS. 

short a time, and at dawn two forts were 
raised sufficiently liigli to afford ample pro- 
tection for the forces withia."*' General 
Howe, the commander of the British troops, 
was so astonished that he exclaimed, with no 
little vexation at his own remissness, "I 
know not what I shall do. The rebels have 
done more in one night than my whole army 
would have done in a month." 

But it is not our purpose to write a history 
of the Revolution. We must go back now 
to a still earlier period. Our only object in 
this brief episode has been to make our read- 
ers feel more interest in Dorchester, which 
was the native place of the first Bishop of 
Massachusetts. 

Edwaed Bass was bom on the 23d of No- 
vember, 1726. He was the son of Joseph 
and Elizabeth Bass, and a descendant of 
Samuel Bass, who came to New England 
among the earliest settlers of the Massachu- 

• Loesing'8 Field Book of the BeTolation, Vol. n., p. 11. 



PTJBITAN STOCK. 17 

setts colony. The Bass family first found a 
home at Koxbury, and afterwards removed 
to Dorchester. 

From the date of Bishop Bass's birth, it 
will be seen that he lived for many years a 
subject of the King of Great Britain, before 
the breaking out of the Revolutionary War. 
Massachusetts was an English colony, and 
was ruled by a royal governor. The prevail- 
ing religious sect was that of the Puritans, 
of whom we shall have much more to say 
hereafter. 

We know very little of Edward Bass's 
parents, except that they were worthy and 
excellent people, but bigoted in their religious 
opinions ; and probably nothing would have 
alarmed them more than the bare suspicion 
that the little lad whom they so tenderly 
loved would ever wear the lawn sleeves of a 
Bishop, and use the Prayer-book. 

But however ignorant they were in regard 
to the true nature of Christ's holy Church, 
they felt the importance of education, and 

2* 



18 LIFB OF BISHOP BASS. 

every advantage whicli their means afforded 
tras gladly provided for their son. Edward, 
from his earliest years, was fond of his book, 
and it required no urging to make him apply 
himself to his studies* 

Laugh as we mmi at many ridiculous things 
which the Puritans did, and shudder as we 
must at some of their principles and practices, 
WB must certainly acknowledge that they 
showed a wise forethought in establishing 
good schools for their children. 

I would gladly entertain my younger read- 
ers with a fuller account of our hero's boyish 
days, but no incidents have come down to us 
which are worthy of record. But of this 
much we feel assured, that Edward Bass was 
a good boy, for all who say anything about 
him agree in this. And even if nothing had 
been certainly known on the subject, we 
should have been pretty safe in hazarding the 
opinion that such was the case, because those 
who turn out honest, high-minded, and holy 
men, it has often been observed, were for the 



BABLY ENT&ANOB TO COLLEGE. 19 

most part dutifiil, gentle, and godlj in their 
youth. 

At the early age of thirteen years, Edward 
Bass entered Harvard College. It must have 
been quite a trial for his parents, and for his 
mother in particular, when thus, in tender 
youth, he left his home, and entered upon 
the dangers of a public schooL 

I have no doubt that Edward was an un- 
commonly good scholar for his age; but it 
must not be supposed that, because he was 
able to enter Harvard when only thirteen, he 
could, with the same degree of advancement, 
be admitted there if he were living now. 
There has been a great improvement in col- 
legiate education, as well as in other things, 
and a New England college at that early day 
would hardly rank with one of her academies 
or grammar schools in our more favored 
times. 

Benjamin Wadsworth was President of 
Harvard College when Edward Bass was en- 
rolled among its students. He is represented 
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as a moderate and useful man, and lie occn- 
pied his honorable position for nearly thirteen 
years. 

Harvard was at this time orthodox in its 
religion, so far as Puritanism was orthodox ; 
but gradually, like a vessel without a safe 
hand at the helm, it has floated away from 
the old anchorage of the apostolic faith, until 
now it is regarded as one of the strong-holds 
of Unitarianism.* 

^ For a brief but able sketch of the rise and progress 
of Unitarianism in the Eastern States, the reader is referred 
to ** Pages from the Ecclesiastical History of New En- 
gland/' by Dr. George Burgess, now Bishop of Maine. 
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STUDIOUS HABITS KEPT UP — T^BBB YSABS AS A TEAOHXB 
— ^BENEFITS OF SUOH A 00X7BSE — SEOOND OOLLEGB DS- 
eBEB — ^LICENSED AS A OONGBEGATIONAL PBEAOHSB — 
BECOMES A OHUBOHMAK FBOM OONYIOTION — ^BIGOTBT 
AND UNOHABITABLEXrESS — VALUABLE MATTEB IN A 
NOTE— GOODLY NUMBEB OF OHUBOHMEN m NSW EN- 
GLAND— PEBILS TO BE ENOOUNTEBED BT THOSE WHO 
WENT TO ENGLAND FOB OBDINATION — ^DBEAD OF SMALL- 
POX — ^DB. JENNEB, AND THE IMPOBTANOE OF HIS DIS- 
OOYEBT — PUBITAN BITTEBNESS — ^MB. BASS GOES TO 
ENGLAND. 

I HE studious habits which Edward 

Bass had formed at home were kept 

up during his whole college course. 

He graduated at Harvard, with 

much credit, in 1744, being then in 

his eighteenth year. 

Instead of beginning at once to study a 

profession or to engage in business, he now 

spent three years in teaching school, an em- 
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ployment which was useful to him in many 
ways. 

Few young men would find it lost time, in 
the end, if, after leaving college, they would 
pursue the same course. In attempting to 
impart knowledge to others, we are con- 
stantly teaching ourselves, and there is no 
surer mode of becoming well grounded in 
our studies. 

In 1747 young Base received his second 
college degree — that of Master of Arts. 

For some time previous to this his thoughts 
had been directed to the ministry, and from 
1747 to 1761 he resided in college, pursu- 
ing his theological studies, and occasionally 
preaching, having been licensed to do so by 
the authorities of a Congregational society. 
He had not then learned as much of the his- 
tory of the Church, and of the necessity of 
having a valid commission, as he did after- 
wards. 

Mr. Bass must have made a favorable im- 
preosioiL on those who heard him, as he was 
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iiaportujied to officiate in yarious placei, and 
receiyed soniQ flattering calls to become a 
settled pastor. He declined these last, how- 
eyer, as \m mind was beginning to be difl- 
tarbed by doubts and fears as to the sound- 
ness of the position which he occupied. Some 
stray book, picked up in the course of hii 
reading, had opened a new world before him. 
Intercourse with Churchmen had enabled 
him to gather additional light ; and finallji 
in 1762, he changed his relations, and be^ 
came a warm and deyoted member of the 
Episcopal Church. 

!M^. Bass was so kind and amiable in his 
disposition, that it cost him a great struggle 
to disappoint the hopes and to wound the 
feelings of many who had been his friends ; 
but grace was given him to act as his con- 
science told him to do. He was taunted 
with bigotry and uncharitableness, because 
he could no longer regard those who had 
neyer received a valid ordination as ministers 
of the Gospel in the same ^ense with thos^ 
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who had; but be beeded none of tbese tbings, 
and went steadily onward in wbat be be- 
lieved to be tbe way of duty. Mr. Bass felt 
called upon to preacb tbe Qospel, and was 
fully persuaded tbat be ougbt to seek for 
boly orders at tbe bands of a Bisbop ; but tbe 
difficulty was, tbat tbere was no Bisbop in 
America to wbom be could apply. Although 
tbere were as many as twenty-five or thirty 
thousand persons* scattered throughout tbe 
New England States, who either belonged to 

• Dr. WilUam Smith, of PhUadelphia (from whom the 
above statistics are derlyed), in a document sent to the 
English Bishops, in 1762, thus speaks of the number of 
Episcopalians in this country at that day : ** We do not 
assert that aU these are actually members of any particu- 
lar church, nor have they opportuniiia of being so, as num- 
bers of them live at forty or fifty miles' distance from any 
isettled church. But they denominate themselves Church 
people, and are continually expressing their desire of 
forming themselves into regular churches, if they could 
he supplied with ministers ; for want of which, many of 
them fall in with the dissenters, who, having the advan- 
tage of keeping up the succession of the ministry among 
themselves, are continually sending forth their young 
preachers into aU parts of the country that are unpro- 
vided." — [Dr. Smith's State of the American Church, 
presented to Archbishop Drummond, &c., 1762.] 
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the Episcopal dmrch, or who, firom educa- 
tion and other reasons, greatly preferred her 
services to any other, they were left without 
that officer whose functions are indispensable 
for the existence and growth of the Church. 

In order to receive ordination, Mr. Bass 
must proceed to England, and this of itself 
was a very serious undertaking. It was long 
before the days of commodious and comfort- 
able steam-packets, and the voyage in a 
sailing vessel was most tedious and full of 
peril. 

Moreover, the natives of the American 
colonies were supposed to be peculiarly liable 
to that hideous disease, the smaU-pox,* and 

o The dread of small-pox has been much diminished 
since the discovery of vaccination as a preventive. The 
honor of this is due to Dr. Edward Jenner, an English 
physician, and the son of a clergyman in Gloucestershire. 
He began his investigations concerning the cow-pox as 
early as 1776, and when his own mind became fuUy con. 
yinced of the soundness of his theory, his great discovery 
was made known to the world. Vaccination was intro- 
duced into the London hospitals in 1796. Dr. Jenner 
was handsomely rewarded by the English Govemments 
He died in 1828. 

3 
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tp sink under it much more easily than a 
resident of England. Aa early as 1756, seven 
young men, who had crossed the ocean for 
holy orders, had perished, far from their 
homes and friends. 

The perils to be encountered on the sea, 
and the dangers apprehended from disease, 
were great ; but it is probable that the anti- 
cipation of the displeasure of kindred and 
friends, who belonged to the '' Stcmding 
Order j^ were more dreaded by those seeking 
admission to the ministry of the English 
Church than either. Dr. Jarvis relates that, 
so great was Puritan bitterness, that when 
young Mansfield (who afterwards became a 
prominent clergyman) sailed for England to 
receive holy orders, his own sister prayed 
that he might be lost at sea I 

The same writer remarks, when referring 
to the persecutions suffered by the first Epis- 
copal missionaries in !New England, that 
"no one in England can know how much 
they had to endure for the sake of Christ and 
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His Church. They were confessors, if not 
martyrs.'^ 

Having counted the cost, and being ready- 
to sacrifice eyerythiiig for God^ Mr. Bass set 
sail for England. 
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DVEESE winds, and other causes, 

rendered Mr. Bass's passage to Eng- 

gland long and tedious; but at last, 

with a thankful heart, he landed 

safely at Portsmouth. My readers 

must think of him now, as a young 

man of six-and-twenty, educated and refined in 

manners, and well calculated to win upon the 

confidence of those with whom he associated. 

The journey from Portsmouth to London 
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was performed in a large, old-fasliioned Eng- 
lish stage-coach, drawn by six horses, and in 
this our friend made his way, in tolerable 
comfort, to the great metropolis. He carried 
in his pocket the following letter, introducing 
him to the notice of the Church Missionary 
Society. It should be stated here, that the 
Mr. Plant mentioned in this communication, 
was the rector of the church in Newbury 
(now Newburyport), Massachusetts, and that 
Mr. Bass was expected to return to the Col- 
ony as his assistant. 
The letter of introduction is as follows: 

'* Braintree, FAruaary 1, 1762. 

" Eev. Sm— 

" The bearer, Mr. Bass, is a young gentle- 
man bred at Harvard College, and has 
preached for some time among the dissenters 
to good acceptance, but now, upon mature 
consideration, thinks it his duty to conform 
to the Church of England, and come over for 
holy orders, and to be appointed to the new 
church in Newbury. Both Mr. Plant and 

3* 
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the people are lugUy pleased with him, and, 
indeed, he is universally well spoken of as a 
man of piety and sense, a good preacher, and 
of an agreeable temper. He brings full 
testimonials from the college where he has 
lived, I think, about ten years, which are 
confirmed by the clergy of Boston, etc. A 
person so qualified and recommended can 
never want your favor and assistance. 

"There is one thing in particular wherein 
he desires your assistance, viz., that you would 
do what you can to despatch his business 
speedily, because he has never had the small- 
pox, which he is fearful of, it having proved 
fatal to many New England men in London ; 
and besides, Mr. Plant's ill state of health is 
another reason for his returning as soon as 
may be. 

"Mr. Bass is a distant relation of mine, and 
I shall esteem the favor shown as an addition 
to those already conferred on 

"Dear sir, your affectionate brother and 
humble servant, F. Milleb." 
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With testimonials so much in his favor, 
Mr. Bass could not fail to be kindly received, 
and he was soon introduced to Dr. Sherlock, 
then Bishop of London. 

Tiis distinguished prelate was a man of 
most decided abilities, being gifted with great 
intellectual powers, and as a preacher he was 
unsurpassed by any one of his time. He 
published some valuable works, and is re- 
membered to this day, for the part which he 
bore in the famous controversy with Dr. 
Hoadly, the Bishop of Bangor. During the 
latter years of his life. Bishop Sherlock was 
a martyr to disease; repeated strokes of 
paralysis rendering it almost impossible for 
him to attend to the duties of his office, which 
required him to move about. Strange to say, 
the powers of his understanding continued in 
full vigor until near the close of his career. 

As American Churchmen, we must feel a 
deep interest in Dr. Sherlock, as one of those 
who did everything in their power to per- 
suade the English government to permit 
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Bishops to be consecrated for the colonies. 
Mr. Bass waited upon the good Bishop of 
London at his palace at Fulham, where he 
met with a gracious reception, and arrange- 
ments were speedily made for his examina- 
tion. 

The Greek Testament was placed in his 
hands, and he was desired to render a part of 
a chapter into English, and afterwards into 
Latin, which he did to the satisfaction of 
those present. 

Of course the examination was not as full, 
in some respects, as it would be in our day, 
but it might puzzle some of modern times to 
translate the Thirty-nine Articles into Latin, 
as the young New Englander was obliged to 
do. Every requisite form having been prop- 
erly attended to, Mr. Bass, and those who 
were examined with him, were recommended 
to the Bishop for ordination, which was ap- 
pointed to take place in his private chapel 
at Fulham, on the 24th of May, 1752. 

It seems a great pity that, for so many 
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years, these impressive services of the Church 
have been performed under circumstances 
little calculated to create an interest in the 
public mind, and it is earnestly to be hoped 
that now (1859), when Westminster Abbey 
and St. Paul's Cathedral are fitted up for 
public worship, and the delivery of sermons 
for the benefit of large multitudes of people, 
that the ordinations of Priests and Deacons, 
and the consecration of Bishops, will no longer 
be conducted in a comer. 

When Mr. Bass, and those who were or- 
dained with him, came forth from the chapel 
at Fulham, they were invited to dine with 
the Bishop. We can readily recall the scene 
which followed, from a sketch given several 
years afterwards, by one who had gone to 
England upon the same errand. 

"When we returned from the chapel," says 
Jacob Bailey, in his interesting reminis- 
cences,* "we were conducted into a vast, 

« "The Frontier Missionary," in Vol. II. of CoUections 
of P. B. Historical Society— p. 62. 
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large hall, entirely composed of the finest 
marble. It was archi^ overhead, and was at 
least twenty feet high. All the walls, as well 
as the grand canopy, were covered with the 
most striking figures, so that this spacious 
apartment might be truly said to be fine^ 
without hangings, and beautiful without 
paint. In thp, middle stood a, long table, 
covered with silver dishes. Wq sat down 
with his Lordship of Eochester, the Bishop, 
of London's lady, and several others, in all, 
twenty-one. We had the servants to attend 
us, and were served with twenty-four different 
diahes, dressed in such an elegant manner, 
that many of us could scarce eat a mouthful. 
The drinking vessels were either of glass or 
solid gold." 

This display of luxury and wealth seems, 
to have dazzled Mr- Bailey's eyes; and the 
vessels which he supposed to be of gold, were . 
doubtless formed of much less costly mate- 
rials. 

A short time after his admission to Dea- 
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con's orders, Mr. Bass was ordained Priest, 
and in the autumn of 1762 he returned to 
New England. The rectorship of Queen 
Anne's (afterwards. St. Paul's) Parish, New- 
bury, becoming vacant, by the death of the 
venc^rablie Mr. Plant, he succeeded to this 
position, instead of being assistant minister, 
as wa& expected. 
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WAGKtISH person once expressed the 
opinion tliat the houses of the clergy 
had better be built on wheels. He 
thought, as they seemed so fond of 
moving about, that every facility 
should be provided them for this 
purpose. 

Probably the best way to correct the evil 
would be for their people to give them a 
more adequate support. Certainly, the labor- 
er is worthy of his hire, and it is an ordinance 
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of the Lord, that "they who preach the Gos- 
pel should live of the Gospel." [1 Cor. ix. 
U.] 

' How strange the list of " Clerical Changes^'* 
which appears every week in our Church 
papers, would have looked to our forefathers, 
who continued under the ministrations of 
one pastor oftentimes during their whole 
lives 1 We have an example of one of these 
permanent settlements in the case of Mr. 
Sass, who began his parochial labors at New- 
bury, and there, after a long and faithfcd 
warfare, laid himself down, peacefully, to 
his rest. 

It was in the spring of 1763 that the new 
rector assumed this charge. Such a parish 
as that at Newburyport, from various cir- 
cumstances, assumes an important place in 
Church history. We shall, therefore, give a 
rapid sketch of its establishment and progress. 

The fact that the Puritans were most bit- 
terly opposed to the Episcopal Church, and 
that, for many years, they succeeded in pre- 

4 
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venting its growth in New England, has heen 
mentioned in a former chapter. Indeed, not 
only were Churchmen forbidden to have 
hotises of woTship for themselves, but they 
were heavily taxed to support the Puritan 
preachers, whose ministrations they did not 
wish to attend. 

Several intelligent and influential Episco- 
palians who lived in the town of Newbury 
and its vicinity had long been anxious to 
build a church, but it was not until 1711 
that they ventured to take any steps about 
it. Loud and repeated threats were made 
that the plan should be defeated; but stout 
and brave hearts wera equally determined 
that it should be accomplished. A small 
building was accordingly erected on what is 
called The Piains, in Newbury, about thre6 
toiles distant from St. Paul's Church. 

Bat the enemies of Zion were as good ad 
their Word ; for as soon as the work was com- 
;gleted, they went one night and demolished 
it, leaving nothing but a heap of rubbish to 
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mark the spot. This was a high-handed pro- 
ceeding indeed, but the little band of Chnrch- 
men, nothing daunted, forthwith set about 
their labor once more. The building was 
called Queen Anne's Chapel,* and to prevent 
the Puritans from repeating their sacrilegious 
work, a petition was addressed to the Colonial 
Governor, asking for his encouragement and 
protection. 

Even before the chapel was finished, the 
members of the Episcopal congregation sent 
to England for a clergyman, and the Society 
for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts 
readily complied with their request. 

Accordingly, the Kev. Mr. Lampton came 
over in 1711, but he remained only a short 
time, as his health failed him before he had 
fairly begun his labors. He was succeeded 
by the Kev. Henry Lucas, who was appointed 
missionary to Newbury in 1716. He was 
very active and zealous in his ministry, and 

o It was fifty feet long and thirty feet wide. The site 
b now used for a burying-ground. 
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« 

endeavored, both by bis sermons in public, 
and by his instructions from house to house, 
to engage his people in the diligent discharge 
of their duties. 

Dr. Humphry, secretary of the Society in 
England, gives the following account of him : 
"His congregation was but small at first; 
the people having lived long in a disuse of 
the Sacraments, they still continued negligent 
of them. Mr. Lucas used his best endeavors 
to convince them of the usefulness and bene- 
fit of both those ordinances. He used also to 
go to Kittery, a neighboring place, and preach 
there ; he had a large congregation, several 
times near 200 persons, who expressed a 
mighty desire to be instructed in the princi- 
ples of the Church of England. He bap- 
tized here many children, and seven grown 
persons, one of whom was fifty, and another 
sixty years old.' 

Mr. Lucas seems to have been an ardent 
man, of quick sensibility, but liable to deep 
depression of spirits, bordering on derange- 
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ment. At last, his mind now enfeebled hj 
disease, was tlirown completely off its bal- 
ance, and, terrible to relate, he put an end to 
his life with his own hand, on the 23d of 
August, 1720. He was buried two days 
after, under the altar of the church, but no 
stone has ever been raised to mark the spot. 
His widow and children returned to En- 
gland. 

One year and eight months passed away 
between the death of Mr. Lucas and the 
arrival of his successor, during which period 
occasional services were performed by the 
Kev. David Mossom, of Marblehead. In 
April, 1722, the Rev. Matthias Plant reached 
the colony, and began his labors as missionary 
to Newbury. He soon writes word to the 
Society in England, that " he was kindly re- 
ceived by the people of the place; that many 
who were not his parishioners contributed 
to his support, and liberally assisted in de- 
fraying the expenses of the church ; that his 
parishioners, especially, were affectionate and 

4* 
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respecfftd, aind endeavored to render his resi- 
dence among them comfortable and happy." 

The missionary was not a little annoyed 
by his Puritan neighbors, who still wished to 
•carry out their old arrangement of taxing the 
Episcopalians for the support of the "stand- 
ing order." 

Mr. Plant applied to the Governor for re- 
lief, and at last a dispensation was granted, 
delivering his parishioners from this unrea- 
sonable burden. 

In 1744, he reports that his congregation 
at Newbury consisted of about two hundred 
persons, fifty of whom were communicants. 

The building of a new church at the water- 
side (at some distance from Queen Anne's 
Chapel), was begun in 1738, and completed 
in 1742. It was called St. Paul's, and Mr. 
Plant officiated in it once a fortnight. 

About this time, an unhappy misunder- 
standing arose between the minister and his 
flock, the probable occasion of which was 
that the people began to show a disposition 
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to ^96ek for it younger iand more feetivfe cletgy- 
maio., and of course the good maa w^ho had 
served them so long felt no little uneasiness 
and vexation in regard to it. Finally, all 
differences were happily adjusted, and it was 
agreed that Mr. Edward Bass should go to 
England for ordination, -and, upon im return, 
ef&tot i^n his duties as assistant to Mr, 
Plant. 

We have already mentioned how this ar- 
rangement failed, in part, of its accomplish- 
ment. Mr. Bass returned, but it was as sole 
minister of the parish — ^his venerable prede- 
cessor having died on the 2d of April, 1753. 

Mr. Plant was buried Hear Queen Anne 'S 
Chapel, and a decent grave-stone was placed 
over his remains.* 

• The foUowing is the inscription on his grave-stone : 

** Here lies buried the 

body of the Bev. Mr. Matthias 

Plant, bom in Staffordshire 

in Great Britain, Minister 

of this Church, and Rector of St. tsmVB ; 

Obut Apr. 2, 1758, .astatis, 62." 
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By strict economy, he contrived to live in 
comfort on a salary of sixty pounds (about 
$130) a year, and was able to build a com- 
modious dweUing-house, which still remains, 
and is now used as the alms-house of New- 
bury. 

We shall close the chapter with an anec- 
dote, which shows how zealously Mr. Plant 
maintained the distinctive features of his 
Church. 

He happened to be on a visit to Governor 
Belcher, in Boston, on one of the Princesses' 
birth-days, when several gentlemen were in- 
vited to dine with the Governor. We will 
allow Mr. Plant to tell his own story. " His 
Excellency says to Capt. Atkins, ^ When did 
you see my mother Partridge ? how does she 
do V Capt. AtkiuB replied, ' I saw her on Sun- 
day, in the afternoon, at Mr. Lowell's meet- 
ing.' Says the Governor, ^ You call ours the 
Meeting-house and yours the Churchy' but 
you should call ours the Church and yours 
the Meeting,^ The Governor then added, 
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* When I was in England, I waited upon Vis- 
count Townshend, and talking of the state of 
the Church in New England, says his Lord- 
ship, "I suppose you call the Church peo- 
ple Dissenters there, and yours the Church ; 
as we here call ourselves the Church, and 
you Dissenters f^'* so that we are the Churchy 
and you Dissenters^ says the Governor. Dr. 
Harward, the assistant at the King's Chapel, 
being my senior, I waited to see what answer 
he would return to his Excellency's speech 
(resolving it should not want an answer). 
Every person being silent, and Mr. Harward 
and Esq. Atkins, the only two persons of the 
Church — being seemingly thunderstruck — ^I 
thus addressed myself to the Governor: ^ May 
it please your Excellency, I do not know 
what my Lord Townshend may say to you 
in his chamber, nor what his opinion was in 
his study; but if he expressed himself in 
these terms to your Excellency, his opinion 
was in direct opposition to the Lords Justices, 
who in their letter to Lieutenant-Governor 
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Duinmer, ordered their Secretary to inform 
him, that they had no regular establishment 
of a^y Church in this Province ; neither 
have you,' says I to the Governor, ^ any 
other establishment, but what is on the same 
footing with the sectaries^ viz., The Act of 
Toleration.' I went^ on very warmly for two 
or three minutes; but the Governor put a 
stop to me by saying, ^ Mr. Plant, I shall not 
dispute the affair with yon.' ^Nor I with 
your Excellency.' 

" When Mr. Harward and myself returned 
from the Qt)vernor'8 house, I asked him 
whether he took notice of the affront he 
attempted to put upon two clergymen in 
their habit. He said, ^Tes.' I asked him 
why he did not give the Governor an answer. 
He said to me, ^I do not give myself any 
trouble about such things ; I dine with him 
often, and do not feel disposed to dispute him, 
etc. You can't help yourself, if they do say 
so of you ; what signifies it to you to show 
your resentment? They do not in England 
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mind us that are here.' I then said to Mr. 
Harward, ' I am sorry you are tied so fast by 
the teeth, as not to resent such a .designed 
aflfront as this was; for my part, I'll eat 
bread and cheese, so long as I live, before 
I'll sneak to the Governor for a dinner, and 
at his table hear myself called a Dissenter, 
and my Church represented a Conventicle.' " 
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HEN Mr. Bass entered upon his 
J duties at Newbury, his plan was to 
give one Sunday in the month to 
Queen Anne's Chapel, devoting the 
rest of his time to St. Paul's 
Church. This arrangement con- 
tinued until 1766, when, at a meeting of the 
proprietors, it was " voted," that " Whereas, 
£6 sterling hath been kept back from the 
Kev. Edward Bass on account of his at- 
tending Queen's Chapel one Sunday every 
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month; and whereas he has now done at- 
tending on said chapel ; that the Church- 
Wardens pay the Rev. Ed. Bass six Pounds 
sterling above the twenty-four Pounds, which 
they usually paid; and also voted that the 
Church-Wardens collect six Pounds from all 
those who attend the public worship at Saint 
Paul's Church, wherever they belong." The 
church at the Plains, being thus deserted, 
soon went to decay, and in about ten or 
twelve years after was blown down. The 
materials were left to the disposal of those 
who were inclined to appropriate them to 
persona] or other use. The furniture had 
been deposited, by a vote of the vestry, in 
the hands of Mr. Joshua Bailey, till called 
for. The pews were used to finish the gallery 
of the adjoining meeting-house. Tlie bell, 
with the following label on it, " Presented to 
Queen Anne's Chapel by the Bishop of Lon- 
don," is now in the belfry of the Belleville 
meeting-house. The christening basin, which 
ifl of silver, is in the possession of St. Paul's ; 

5 
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but the Bible and Prayer-book have disap- 
peared. 

In 1764, Mr. Bass was married to Miss 
Sarah Beck, with whom he lived happily 
mitil 1789, when she was summoned to a 
better world. 

The good man pursued the even tenor of 
his way, discharging most faithfully the du- 
ties of his sacred office, and was beloved by 
all about him. 

It is always pleasant for us to learn what 
we can of the habits and manners of people 
of whom we are reading, and I should be 
glad to present a more graphic picture of the 
times in which Mr. Bass lived and labored. 
The fullest account which we have concern- 
ing these matters is found in the life of Jacob 
Bailey, to which we have referred before. 
From the insight which this book gives us 
into the state of New England society, we 
cannot but discover that there has been a 
great improvement in many respects since 
that day. " No influences prevailed to refine 
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the manners, and but little existed around 
which the finer feelings could entwine them- 
selves. The love of letters was mostly con- 
fined to professional men, or to some of those 
in other pursuits who had received a liberal 
education. As a general thing, it was not 
supposed that females need be taught more 
than the mere rudiments of learning. Hence, 
though a few trifling amusements were occa- 
sionally resorted to, as a means of preventing 
lisdessness, sensual pleasures were the prin- 
cipal ones of that generation."* 

Ministers and deacons — ^the most staunch 
of the Puritan order — ^indulged freely in 
ardent spirits; card-playing was considered 
a very harmless amusement; and dancing 
was engaged in by all parties without scruple. 

Mr. Bailey, who was then a Congregation- 
alist, happened to be in Newbury in the 
smnmer of 1754, which, it will be perceived, 

* ■».O^I ■ ■ ^fc. ^ I.M ^ ■■■— -■ ■■■■ ■■- ■ ■- ■ ■ I. ^ — ■■■ I ^ 

o CoUections of the Protestant Episcopal Historical So- 
dety, 1852-8, p. 9. See, also, Fish's Histoiy of Pulpit 
Eloquence, II., 867. 
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was about two years after Mr. Bass's settle- 
ment there. We are sorry he does not tell 
ns anything about the Church people; but 
the extract is an interesting one, notwith- 
standing. 

" N&wbv/ry^ August ll^A, 1754. — This day 
being Sunday, we were, very early in the 
morning, called upon to arise. Upon coming 
down, we found a table prepared, and every- 
thing in order for drinking tea. After break- 
fast and prayers, we made ready for meeting, 
which began about ten o'clock. I sat this 
forenoon in (Rev.) Mr. Parsons' pew, it being 
the second highest in the meeting-house. 
The next to ours was Dr. Sayres', and round 
about I saw several persons of my acquaint- 
ance, who came to me after meeting, and 
invited me to their habitations ; but being 
pleasantly engaged with Mr. Parsons' family, 
I refused their kindness. At noon we drank 
a dish of tea again, after which Jona, Sam, 
and I retired into the orchard, where we 
spent the time in too much jollity for the 
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season. In the afternoon we attended pnblic 
worship. Here, as Mr. Parsons was nrging 
the use of examination, and telling the people 
*that some could not endure* such doctrine, 
who, though they had never told the minister 
of it, had hinted as much to others,' upon 
which a certain fellow starts up and cries, 
' Sir, you had better call me out by name,' at 
which the whole congregation fell into laugh- 
ter. After meeting, we returned to Mr. Par- 
sons', and had a good supper in readiness, 
after which I had some discourse with Mr. 
Parsons upon divers subjects, but more espe- 
cially concerning those rambling preachers 
that have dispersed themselves over these 
parts of the country, to the great disturbance 
both of ministers and people. Night coming 
on, Sam Parsons, Jonathan, and I, having 
obtained leave of his father, took a ramble 
through the town. We presently lit with N. 
Parker, and some other young sparks, who 
joined themselves to our club. After we had 
visited several streets and lanes, we went into 

5* 
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D. Bailey's, where we tarried a few minutes, 
and in going down to the water, we had the 
pleasure of seeing Thos. Bradbury, and his 
cousin, Miss Betty Nolton, who invited me 
to visit them the next day. Accordingly, I 
engaged to breakfast with them the next 
morning, and so left them, after which we 
returned, through several streets and lanes, 
to Mr. Parsons'. The old Sir and his lady 
being now gone to repose, we three went 
into the kitchen, as far remote as possible 
from the intelligence, where we discoursed a 
long time with the maid, a young Scotch 
girl. We at length arrived at such a degree 
of extravagance as to say whatever came 
uppermost. About twelve or one o'clock the 
old lady arose, and came into the room where 
we sat, which at first gave us some alarm; 
but finding her design not unfavorable, we 
contented ourselves till she retired, when we 
resumed our merriment, till near two o'clock, 
when we went to rest." 
^e descendants of the Puritans, in our 
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day, would not approve of such manners and 
habits more than we do. The refining influ- 
ences of true religion have, since then, been 
widely spread abroad. 

For the space of two-and-twenty years, Mr, 
Bass continued in the quiet and faithful dis- 
charge of his labors, enjoying and recipro- 
cating the esteem and affection of his flock ; 
and during all this period there were no 
marked incidents for the historian to record. 

The next chapter will introduce us to more 
stirring scenes. 




AMEBIOAN EEVOLUnON — A QUESTION KOT EASILY AN- 

SWEBED SENSIBLE VIEW OF THE CASE — THE OOrBSB 

PTJB8UED BY BiR. BASS — ^UNEASINESS OF THE VESTEY — 
CONNECTION WITH THE ENGLISH SOCIETY DISSOLVED— 

CONSEQUENCES OP THIS STEP — SALARY WITHDRAWN 

THE society's SIDE OF THE QUESTION — 8UHMINO UP IK 
A FEW WORDS 

I HE breaking out of the American 
Eevolution made a great change in 
the state of the quiet parish at New- 
buryport. Massachusetts, like the 
other British provinces in America, 
had declared her independence of 
the mother country. Such an important 
question, presented thus suddenly to the 
minds of men, must have been a very trying 
one for many of them to answer. For the 
clergy of the Church of England, this was 
particularly the case. " Hiat a considerable 
portion of them maintained their allegiance 
to the British crown [remarks Bishop Bur- 
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gess], may be remembered with regret, but 
not with shame. There is no cause to blush 
for a mistaken conscience, or for sacrifices to 
principles, the highest in themselves, though 
erroneously applied. Should a crisis arrive 
when the citizens of one of the United States 
shall be compelled to choose between the 
commands of his own State and those of the 
Federal Government, the position of those 
clergymen may be appreciated. Many of 
their brethren were on the popular side ; the 
patriarchal Bishop White sustained that side 
from settled conviction ; and knowing, as we 
now do, the great designs of Providence for 
our Kepublic, and the boundless blessings 
which its establishment has shed abroad, we 
must lament that good men should have ship- 
wrecked their temporal fortunes, and for a 
time the interests of their communion, by 
their too tenacious adherence to obligations 
which the national will had dissolved. We 
can read of the sufferings of the loyalists, 
without danger lest our sympathies should 
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persuade us to forget the preciousness of our 
political heritage, or the great deeds by which 
it was purchased; and this book will cast 
Bome light over that painful story." 

As the course pursued by Mr, Bass waa 
one which brought upon him no little cen- 
sure, we wish to do full justice by him if we 
can. Dr. Morss, who succeeded him in the 
parish at Newburyport, and who enjoyed th0 
best opportunities for forming a correct judg- 
ment, thuB speaks of this matter. Alluding U» 
tibie feverish state of the public mind, and th^ 
unsettled condition of everything, he says : 

^^The uneasiness became such, at length, 
that the wardens and vestry requested the 
omission of the prayers for the royal family, 
as a measure ixecessary for the preservation 
of the Church. With this Mr. Bass com- 
plied, at the risk of incurring the displeasure 
of his employers abroad. His situation was 
one of extreme difficulty. Although bound 
by the oath of allegiance to the king, and of 
obedience to the Church, yet he felt all the 
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ties of kindred and country ; and the Bacrifice 
of personal comfort and of foreign obliga- 
tions seemed to be demanded by the pressing 
exigency of the case, by the success of reli^- 
gion, and the superior call of his country and 
his home. He therefore yielded to necessity, 
and dheerfully endured the personal priva^ 
tions which he knew must follow. His con- 
nection with the Society was thenceforward 
dissolved, and he became entirely dependent 
on his parish for future support. The conse* 
quences of tins compliance on the part of the 
minister were, the quieting of uneasiness 
among the dissatisfied members, and the un- 
interrupted performance of public worship, 
agreeably to the rites and ceremonies of the 
Episcopal Church, during the turbulent scenes 
of the Revolution. The principal reason^ 
assigned by the Society for discontinuing the 
missionary services of Mr. Bass were, the 
opening of his church on a public fast, ap» 
pointed by the civil authority, and taking up 
a contribution for the relief of suflferers in 
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what was called ' the rebellion ;' to which it 
was viewed as giving countenance. His ser- 
vices were therefore discontinued, and the 
remittance of salary withdrawn. He com- 
plained to the Society of this act, and en- 
deavored to convince them of the propriety 
of his proceeding ; but they remained deaf 
to his reasonings and inexorable to his en- 
treaties. This might be thought a hard case, 
and, by some, deemed a suflScient reason for 
abandoning the Church. It would be so, if 
mere expediency had been the sole or chief 
reason for being a Churchman. But there 
was a wide difference between the excellence 
of a cause and the mismanagement of its con- 
cerns ; and no good man will abandon truth 
because he sustains inconvenience in its sup- 
port. Mfich, however, may be said on both 
sides. The Society, no doubt, considered 
themselves as having good reasons for the 
course they pursued ; but this is not the place 
to settle this question." 
To sum up all in brief, there can be little 
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doubt that Mr. Bass, who was remarkable for 
a quiet and amiable disposition, was at heart 
loyal to the king, while the larger number 
of his flock were disposed to throw off their 
allegiance, and declare themselves free and 
independent. The good clergyman loved his 
people; and when he was importuned, be- 
cause of the injury that might otherwise be 
sustained by the Church, to yield something 
of the sternness of his loyalty, he did so, 
among other things, by omitting the prayers 
for the king, his family, and public officers 
holding under him. A result of this was the 
loss of the important aid he had received in 
his temporal support from the Church of 
England Society for Propagating the Gospel. 
This was severely felt by him. He was will- 
ing, however, to bear his share in the suffer- 
ings necessarily engendered by the circum- 
stances of the times. It is stated that his 
characteristic benevolence and ready charity 
rendered this diminution of his income pecu- 
Uarly trying. 

6 



ALL THE BKLL8 TOLLINO^-OBOBOE W HlTiUf ULD— A WBONO 
IMPBK88ION COBBEOTED — ^HIS DAT OF GLOBY — POPU- 
LABITT ON THE WANE — ^UNITABIANIBM BAMPAin>— 
DE8IBB FOB SUDDEN DEATH — FAYOBITE MOTTO— BBMI- 
NIS0EN0E8 OF AN EYE-WITNESS — SUBPLIOE AND WIG — 
THE BOPE OF SAND— FATHEB MOODY — ^YOUNG WHITE- 
FIELD AND OLD WHITEFIELD — OLOSB OF LIFB — ABSUBD 
BBPOBT OONTBADIOTSD — ^WOBDS FBOM A FULL HBABT. 

)IVE yeaxB before the declaration of 
^ Independence had been declared, all 
JP the bells of Newbnryport had been 
tolled,* as a token of respect to one 
who for long years had occupied a 
most conspicuous place in the public 
eye, and who was equally well known on 
both sides of the Atlantic. I refer to Geoegb 
Whiiefield. He is generally so identified 
with the Methodists, that people forget that 




o Sonthey's life of Wesley, Vol. n., p. 198. 
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he Wad a Churchman by birth and education^ 
that he was ordained by the Bishop of Glou- 
cester, and that he never transferred his rela- 
tions to any other body of Christians. We 
must therefore look npon him, notwithstand- 
ing all his disregard of rubrics and canons, 
as a clergyman of the English Church. Dur- 
ing the course of his wonderful ministry he 
made seven voyages to America ;— indeed, 
this appears to have been one of his favorite 
fields of labor. 

His first visit to New England was like 
the passage of a cloud, accompanied with 
thunder, and lightning, and rain, so great 
was the effect which was produced by his 
matdhless eloquence. 

In 1744 he again appears at Boston, and 
the same effects follow his preaching. He 
had strong opposition, it is true; but the 
eccentric clergyman had his thousands of 
admirers and devoted fiiends. Ten years 
pass away, and he once more returns to Bos- 
ton. Meanwhile the seeds of TJnitarianism 
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had sprung up, and were bringing forth iheir 
appropriate harvest. 

TThitefield lifted up his trumpet tones, but 
the old enthusiasm awoke no more. "For 
other voices were now heard from New En- 
gland ; voices, whose chief bttrden was the 
unbounded praise of freedom of inquiry. 
Under a shield so broad, the rising spirit of 
doubt could always obtain a shelter, and 
push its attacks at once securely and secretly. 
The dread of creeds and confessions was 
uttered aloud, especially in sermons and 
charges at many ordinations."* 

Whitefield must have been more than mor- 
tal if he could behold, unmoved, the magic 
spell by which he had once held untold thou- 
sands in breathless silence, dissipated and 
destroyed ; and we fancy that we discover 
something of the bitterness of disappointed 
hopes, when we hear him exclaim, with tear- 
ful eyes, " I shall live to be a poor, peevish 

o Pages from the EoclesiasticaL History of New England, 
p. 26.. 
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old man, and everybody will be tired of 
me!" 

His desire had long been for a sudden 
death, and the earnestness with which he 
toiled, even to the last, showed that he was 
carrying out the spirit of his favorite motto : 
" It is better to wear out than to rust out." 

A venerable man, one of the few relics of 
the past, who remembers Whitefield, thus re- 
cords his recollections of him : " On the 
Thursday immediately preceding his death, I 
heard him preach in York, Maine, my native 
place. He was of about the middle height, 
perhaps a little inclined to corpulency, though 
not otherwise than well proportioned, full 
faced, but at that time somewhat pale. He 
wore a large white wig and surplice. He 
was somewhat troubled with the asthma; 
and though his voice was originally one of 
great melody, and capable of being modu- 
lated to any tone or force within the compass 
of human ability, I well remember that, at 
the time referred to, he spoke with some de- 

6* 
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gree of hoarsenes. His text was John xiv. 6 : 
' I am the Way, the Truth, and the Life.' In 
the course of his sermon he made remarks like 
the following, which, however tame they may- 
seem on paper, fell with wonderful power 
from his lips : ' Suppose,' said he, ^ any one of 
you were lost in a wilderness, and knew of no 
no way to get out, how gratefully would you 
welcome the person who should come to show 
you the way ? Well, you are all by nature 
lost in a wilderness — the wilderness of sin 
and death ; and the blessed Jesus is so kind 
and merciful that He has come from heaven 
to show you the way — ^nay. Himself is the 
Way. But there are those who tell us of 
some other way of getting to heaven, and 
what do you think that can be ? Oh, it is a 
way of works ! They would construct out of 
their own doings a ladder by which to climb 
up to glory.' He then struck the pulpit 
with tremendous force, and raised his voice, 
and cried out, ' Works carry a man to 
heaven I It were not more presumptuous 
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than for a person to undertake to climb to 
the moon by a rope of sand I' 

" The meeting-honse in which I heard him 
preach was the same in which Mr. Moody, 
of whose fame yon have doubtless heard, had 
preached for many years ; and I recollect his 
making an allusion to Mr. Moody in his ser- 
mon, to this eflfect: ^The first time I preached 
here,' said he, ' Father Moody would not sit 
with me in the desk ; he said he was not 
worthy, and took his chair and sat down in 
that broad aisle, saying that he would sit 
there and judge of my doctrine. Afterwards 
he was pleased to say, "If ever I felt the 
power of God on my soul, I have this day." 
Now he is singing new anthems in the king- 
dom of heaven.' 

" Mr. Whitefield, with all his gifts and ex- 
cellences, was not without his defects of both 
body and mind. I distinctly remember, for 
instance, that he was squint-eyed. And I 
believe, too, that he had his full share of self- 
complacency. It was currently reported, in 
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those days, that Mr. Edwards, who, during 
Whitefield's earlier visits to this country, re- 
sided at Northampton, felt himself constrain- 
ed to deal plainly with him, and tell him 
wherein he thought he had erred. Though 
Whitefield at first resented the reproof as 
impertinent and uncalled for, yet he after- 
wards, with a Christian spirit, apologized for 
what he had said. I recollect, too, as I was 
once travelling through Virginia, to have 
been told by a son of the late Dr. James 
Waddell, that his father, whom Whitefield 
used sometimes to visit, once reminded him 
of some things in the former part of his 
course that he thought inconsistent with cler- 
ical propriety; and the reply was, ^ Young 
Whitefield said and did many things that old 
Whitefield is ashamed of.' But whatever 
may have been his defects, probably there 
are few of Christ's ministers who will have so 
many jewels as he in their crown of glory."* 

• Sprague's Annals, Vol. V., p. 107. 
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Whitefield expired in a fit of the asthma, 
at the house of his friend, Jonathan Parsons, 
in Newburyport, on the 30th of September, 
1770, aged fifty-six. His remains were de- 
posited in a vault beneath the old meeting- 
house in which Mr. Parsons preached, and 
where the great missionary of his age had 
often proclaimed the promises of the Gospel. 

A most absurd story was circulated at the 
time concerning the body of Whitefield, 
which was said to have remained entire and 
uncorrupted for many years after its inter- 
ment. This report was contradicted, in 1801, 
by one who was present when the vault was 
opened. " About five years past [this writer 
remarks] a few friends were permitted to 
open the tomb wherein the remains of that 
precious servant of Christ were interred. 
After some difficulty in opening the coffin, 
we found the flesh totally consumed. The 
gown, cassock, and band with which he was 
buried were almost the same as if just put 
into the coflin. I mention this particular as 
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a caution to editors, especially of a religious 
work, to avoid the mai'vellous, particularly 
when there is no foundation for their asser- 
tions." 

So much for Whitefield and his life and 
labors. No good Churchman can approve 
of everything which he did, and much of his 
conduct Beems to us quite inexplicable ; but 
ihere is no doubt, if he had lived in our gen- 
eration, so far from being shut out of our 
eburehes, he would have been welcomed 
everywhere, and, more than likely, he would 
have been a great leader in the missionary 
fieldj wearing the mitre of a Bishop. 

"Witii all his faults, we must ever love 
George "WTiitefield, and we are glad that Mr. 
Bass allowed the church bell to be rung on 
the day of his funeral. 



€\^ut <^i^\t\. 
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^ E must now imagine ourselves a^ 
1 J sharing in the anxieties of the scat- 
tered members of the Church, who 
began, as soon as the War of Inde- 
pendence was brought to a success- 
ful close, to inquire what could 
possibly be done to build again the waste 
places of Zion. As we have referred at large 
to this unsettled state of aflfairs, in the biogra- 
phies of Bishop Seabury and others, it will 
not be necessary to recapitulate what has 
been said before. 

What early steps were taken in Massachu- 
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setts towards the organization of the Ameri- 
can Church, and what connection Mr. Bass 
had with them, we have not before us the 
means of particularly recording. It appears 
from Bishop White's Memoirs of the Church, 
that the clergy of Massachusetts . met in Bos- 
ton, September 8th, 1784, and passed cer- 
tain resolutions, imbodying several principles 
deemed fit to be incorporated in an organiza- 
tion of the American Church. These were, 
in the main, such as were ultimately adopt- 
ed in forming that organization. It appears 
also, from the same work, that at a meeting 
of the Massachusetts clergy, in the following 
year, " they made considerable alterations in 
the Liturgy." This was before there had 
been any general definite liturgical action ; 
indeed, before the Church in the New En- 
gland States had united in any conventional 
deliberations with that in the States south of 
it. The former approved of the course pur- 
sued in Connecticut, where the Church was 
then in the enjoyment of Episcopal super- 
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vision and ministrations, through the good 
offices of the Scotch branch of the British 
Episcopate, in the person of Dr. Samnel Sea- 
bury. 

The Church in New York and South was 
then engaged in measures for having Bishops 
consecrated by the English branch. While 
^. these measures were in progress, there was 
no Convention of the Church uniting both 
portions of the country. In the good provi- 
dence of God, this state of things was hap- 
pily terminated in the General Convention 
of 1789, when English consecration had 
been obtained by Dr. William White, of 
Pennsylvania, and Dr. Samuel Provoost, of 
New York. 

What we said above of the Church in 
New England approving the course pursued 
by Connecticut in obtaining a Bishop, would 
be misunderstood if deemed to imply that 
Massachusetts was, in any sense, a party to 
that measure. This was not so; the good 
Bishop White, ever ready to serve the Oh^irch, 

7 
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And particularly anxious to bring about a 
union between Bishop Seabnry, and himself, 
and Bishop Provoost, availed himself of this 
circumstance. In anticipation of the General 
Convention of 1789 he wrote to the Eev. 
Dr. Parker, of Boston, stating that as the 
clergy of Massachusetts had not been con- 
cerned, either in the application to Scotland, 
or that to England, they were particularly 
well qualified to act the part of mediators, 
in bringing together the clergy of Connecti- 
cut and those of the more Southern States. 
The proposition was received by Dr. Parker 
in the Christian spirit in which it was made. 
It led, however, to a measure which must 
have been little anticipated by Bishop "WTiite, 
and which laid before him an alternative, 
intended to secure the desired union, but 
which he felt himself conscientiously obliged 
to decline. 

"Kie measure alluded to was the election, 
June 4:th, 1789, of Mr. Bass, as Bishop of 
Massachusetts and 'New Hampshire, by Pres- 
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byters of tbe Chnpch in those States. The 
certificate of this election was forwarded to 
a Convention of the Church in New York, 
and States South, held in Philadelphia in the 
following month. In the same document, 
they, the aforesaid' Presbyters, *^ address the 
Right Reverend the Bishops in the States of 
Connecticut, New York, and Pennsylvania, 
praying their united assistance in consecrat- 
ing Mr. Bass." 

The reception of this document by the 
Convention, which consisted then of but one 
House, with Bishop White, the only Bishop 
present, for its President, placed that gentle- 
man, as he states in his memoirs, " in a very 
delicate situation." Although very anxious 
for the desired union, and not having the 
least objection to co-operate with Bishop Sea- 
bury in the solemn Office of Consecration, 
yet he felt himself pledged in honor to the 
' English Bishops not to participate in any 
consecration unless there should be present 
three Bishops of English consecration. From 
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the fulfilment of this pledge he was resolved 
that no act of the Convention or other cir- 
cumstance should deter him. 

After this communication from Massachu- 
setts and New Hampshire had been several 
days under consideration, the Convention 
unanimously passed five Resolutions on the 
subject. The Jlrst declares that there is, in 
this Church, "a complete order of Bishops," 
in the persons of Drs. Seabury, White, and 
Provoost. The second declares the full com- 
petency of those Bishops "to every proper 
act and duty of the Episcopal office and 
character in these United States." The third 
declares that " in Christian charity, as well 
as of duty, necessity, and expediency," the 
churches represented in that Convention 
"ought to contribute, in every manner in 
their power, towards supplying the wants, 
and granting every just and reasonable 
request, of their sister churches in these 
States." The foit/rth requests Bishops White 
and Provoost to join with Bishop Seabury in 
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the consecration of Dr. Bass.* This Resolu- 
tion closes as follows: "But that before the 
said Bishops comply with the request afore- 
said, it be proposed to the churches in the 
New England States to meet the churches of 
these States, with the said three Bishops, in 
an adjourned Convention, to settle certain 
articles of union and discipline among all 
the churches, previous to such consecration." 
The ^/?/3{ A engages that the Convention will 
address the English Archbishops and Bishops, 
in the hope of thereby removing any diffi- 
culty that may be felt by Bishops White and 
Provoost, or either of them, as to the propri- 
ety of their engaging in the contemplated 
consecration. 

The imanimous adoption of these Resolu- 
tions is a most gratifying evidence of the 
good Christian feeling cherished by the 



o During the meeting of this Convention, just five days 
before the passage of these Resolutions, July 31st, the 
University of Pennsylvania conferred on Mr. Bass the de- 
gree of D.D. 

7* 
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members of tlie Convention towards their 
Eastern brethren, and towards the Bishop of 
Connecticut, and their desire to have him 
recognized in his sacred office and character 
by the whole Church. 

In the months of September and October 
following, the " adjourned Convention," 
mentioned in the fourth Resolution, was held. 
Bishop Seabury attended, and presided in the 
House of Bishops; the churches in New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Connecticut 
were represented ; and then, for the first, was 
finally adopted "The Constitution of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America." 

There not having been time to hear from 
the English Bishops in the case of Dr. Bass, 
it did not come up before the Convention. 
During the next year. Bishop White's diffi- 
culty was removed by the consecration, in 
England, of Dr. James Madison, of Yirginia. 
Meanwhile, Dr. Bass had relinquished the 
appointment he had received for consecration 
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to the Episcopate."* It was, however, sub- 
sequently renewed. 

In 1796, he was again elected Bishop by 
the Diocese of Massachusetts, and although 
he felt himself incompetent to fill this digni- 
fied and responsible office, the persuasiona 
of his friends induced him to accept it. 

His consecration took place in Christ 
Church, Philadelphia, on the 7th of May, 
1797, Bishop White presiding on the occasion, 
being assisted by Bishop Provoost, of New 
York, and Bishop Claggett, of Maryland. 

^ Churchman's Magazme, Vol. n., p. 228 [1856]. 
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PON^ his return from Philadelphia, 

Dr. Bass proceeded to Boston, where 

l^ the Convention of Massachusetts had 

assembled, on Tuesday the 30th of 

May, 1797, to welcome him as their 

first Bishop. Five clerical and 
seven lay delegates were in attendance. The 

clergymen were the Rev. William Walter, 

D.D., the Rev. Samuel Parker, D.D., the Rev. 

William Montague, the Rev. William Harris, 

and the Rev. Daniel Burhans. 
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The following account of the Bishop's 
reception is found in the Journal of the Con- 
vention : 

"The clergy and lay delegates of the sev- 
eral churches in the Commonwealth being 
assembled at Trinity Church, in Boston, the 
delegates being seated in the front pews in 
the church, the clergy conducted the Bishop, 
clothed in his episcopal robes, from the ves- 
try-room to the altar, where he took his seat 
on the north side, the clergy standing in front. 
The Rev. Dr. Parker ascended to the south 
side, and turning to the congregation read 
the vote of the Convention at their annual 
meeting, 1796, making choice of the Kev. 
Edward Bass for their Bishop, and the 
Bishop-elect's answer of acceptance. 

"He then proceeded to read the testimo- 
nials given by the officiating Bishops at Phil- 
adelphia, of the consecration of the Right 
Rev. Edward Bass. 

" Dr. Parker now descended and joined the 
other clergy, upon which the Rev. Dr. Wal- 
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ter advanced within the rails, and delivered 
to the Bishop the following address: 

"'Right Keverend Sir — ^it having pleased 
the Divine Wisdom, in condescension to the 
wishes and prayers of that portion of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church which is planted 
in this Commonwealth, to place an Episcopate 
at its head, and thereby, for the first time, to 
give to it a complete organization, we felici- 
tate our brethren and ourselves that this 
appointment has fallen on one who possesses 
in so eminent a degree the requisites which 
inspiration points out as essential in one who 
is to fill so important a station; one who 
excels in meekness, gentleness, gravity, jus- 
tice, purity, and ardent piety ; a lover of God 
and good men, tenacious of and zealous for 
the truth that we are to be taught ; one who 
is reaching forth and advancing fast towards 
the heavenly prize, the high calling of Gk)d 
in Christ Jesus, and both by his exhortations 
and example leading the flock committed to 
his charge in the same joyful and happy 
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track. For ourselves, we receive you with 
exultation, as our common friend and father, 
and engage to render you all that affectionate 
respect and Submissive attention which is due 
to your place and rank, and flatter ourselvesi, 
that beneath your paternal care we shall be 
united as a band of brothers, and wal^doig 
together in peaceful fellowship, shall have 
the great pleasure to see our Church, the 
Church of the Redeemer, increase and mul- 
tiply. Long may you possess your honors, 
long may we enjoy your presence ; a^d late, 
very late, may He who holds the keys of the 
invisible world remove you from this seat of 
dignity on earth to a seat of eminence pro- 
portionate among the spirits of the just m^Q 
perfect in the kingdom of His Father.' 

"In the name and by order of the Convene 
tion. "W*. Wai^thr. 

♦* BoffTON, ifey 80, 1T97. 

"To which the Bishop, standing, delivered 
this affectionate answer : 

"^My dear Brethren — ^it is with much 
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pleasure that I meet you upon this occasion, 
especially as it gives me an opportunity of 
congratulating you upon the complete organ- 
ization of our Church. God Almighty grant 
it may grow up into Him in all things, which 
is the Head, even Christ, from whom the 
whole body, fitly joined together, and com- 
pacted by that which every joint supplieth, 
according to the effectual working in the 
measure of every part, maketh increase of 
the body unto the edifying of itself in love. 
[Eph. iv. 16, 16.] 

"^I thank you for your affectionate ad- 
dress; and as for the favorable expressions in 
it concerning me, so much beyond what 1 
have any pretensions to, the use I shall make 
of them will be to remind myself of what I 
ought to be; thoroughly sensible of my in- 
competency for the important station in the 
Church which you have assigned me, I shall 
greatly rely on your advice and assistance 
upon all occasions, as the eidgence of cases 
may require. 
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"'In our endeavors to promote the interest 
of the Church of Christ in this Diocese, 
something will depend upon me, and much, 
Keverend Brethren, upon you ; and, give me 
leave to observe, that much also will depend 
upon our brotherly correspondence and cor- 
dial harmony and agreement among ourselves. 
Besides the great pleasure of living together 
in imity, it will be holding forth a good ex- 
ample to others, and it is enjoined upon us 
that we be examples to the flock. That our 
united efforts may be happily successful, for 
the edification of the Church and rendering 
it truly respectable and flourishing, shall ever 
be the wish and prayer of your faithful ser- 
vant and affectionate brother, E. B.' 

"The clergy then retired to their respective 
seats, and divine service was performed. 
The Eev. Dr. Walter read prayers. After 
prayers and a well-adapted psalm being sung, 
the Eight Kev. the Bishop passed from the 
altar to the pulpit, and delivered a very ex- 
cellent sermon on the necessary dependence 

8 
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of good morals on sound religion, or the fear 
of God. 

"The sermon being ended and the blessing 
pronounced, the Bishop, the clergy, and dele- 
gates returned to the vestry-room, and pro- 
ceeded to the usual business of the Conven- 
tion/' 

One of the most interesting items contained 
in this old Convention Journal is a memorial 
presented to the Governor of Massachusetts. 
We quote it in fall, as well worthy of preser- 
vation : 
^^To Sis ExoeUeiKyy^ Samuel Adams^ Esq^.^ 

Owernor and Commamder-inrchief in and 

over the Commonwealth of Massachusetts^ 

a/nd the Honordhle Council, 

" The Memorial of William Walter, Sam- 
uel Parker, and Perez Morton, a Committee 
of the Protestant Episcopal Churches in the 
Commonwealth aforesaid, appointed at their 
last General Convention — 

"Humbly sheweth — 

"That the principles and practices imme- 
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morial of our Church have been to consider 
the six "weeks preceding Easter every year 
as a season of humiliation in commemoration 
of the sufferings and death of the Divine 
Redeemer of men, and the week following 
Easter Sunday every year, as a festival week, 
or week of rejoicing, in commemoration of 
the triumphs of the Redeemer over all His 
enemies and sealing the truth of His religion 
by rising from the dead. 

"In consequence of which immemorial 
usage, it is deemed a matter of grievance 
when the day of general fasting is appointed 
in the festival week aforesaid, as has been 
done in one instance by your Excellency 
with the advice of Council, and in others by 
some of your predecessors in office. 

" We do not presume to say that it has been 
done with any intention to wound the feel- 
ings 01 so many of the citizens of this Com- 
monwealth as compose the body of the Prot- 
estant Episcopalians; we rather presume it 
has happened through inattention; and oup 



I 
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aim in this Memorial is merely, with all suit- 
able deference, to request, in behalf of our 
constituents, that your Excellency and Hon- 
oi*s, in all future appointments of this kind, 
so long as you may be called to discharge the 
supreme executive oflBce of this Common- 
wealth, will be pleased to avoid that season 
which we and the fathers of our Church have 
uniformly considered as a season of rejoicing. 
Kelying on your Excellency's and your 
Honors' well-known attachment to the rights 
of the citizens of this Commonwealth of 
every denomination, we have ventured thus 
freely to express our wishes, and we remain, 
with every sentiment of respect, your most 
obedient and very faithful servants. 



« (Signed) W. Walter, 



Committee 



S. Paekee, |- Pr. Ejp. Ch. 



:, 



P. MoETON, M<i8sachu8eU%P 




€limUx %tntli. 



BAELT HI8T0BT OF THE OHTJBOH IN MASSACHUSETTS- 
WILLIAM BLA0K8T0NE — SEEKING AFTEB BEST — THE 
PUBITAXS — DBTEBMINATION TO BULE — ^BEMOYAL TO 

HOLLAND FIBST SETTLEMENTS IN NEW ENGLAND— 

HABDSHIPS ^BOYAL OHABTEB — FBESH BEOBUITS — ^WIN- 

THBOP — MOBE TBIALS — WABM AFFECTION FOB THE 
ENGLISH OHUBOH — THINGS SOMEWHAT OONTBADIOTOEY 
— ^FEATFEES OF PUBITAN BBLIGION. 

AVTNG thus seen the Episcopal 
Church fully organized in Massachu- 
setts, we must now pause awhile in 
the personal history of Bishop Bass, 
and go back and trace its early hisr- 
tory. 

The Rev. Thomas C. Pitkin, D.D., now 
[1859] Eector of St. Peter's Church, Albany, 
New York, in an address delivered a few 
years since at a missionary meeting held in 
the city of Providence, Ehode Island, thus 
refers to the first Episcopal clergyman of 

8* 
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New England : " I visited this morning, with 
feelings of peculiar and painful interest, the 
grave of one of the first, if not the very first, 
of the Church clergymen of New England. 
The Rev. William Blackstone, one of the 
early settlers of Khode Island, and from whom 
the Blackstone Eiver and Canal receive their 
name ; a man of learning and unblemished 
character, who must have migrated to this 
country almost immediately after the land- 
ing of the Puritans at Plymouth Kock, and 
whose farm once covered the whole promon- 
tory on which the city of Boston is now built, 
was a clergyman of the Church of England. 
And here, on the outskirts of this city, did 
he spend a long life, in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of Eqger "Williams, and the scarcely 
less celebrated Samuel Gorton, leaving so 
little trace of himself that, to-day, it is not 
certain whether he* remained firm in his alle- 
giance to the Church at whose altars he had 
vowed to serve, or fell in with some of the 
popular opinions of his day. The truth, 
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doubtless, is that he came to this place ex- 
pressly for retirement and repose. Wearied 
with the troubles in his native country, and 
finding very soon among the Puritans of 
Massachusetts causes of disquietude similar 
to those which had driven him from home, 
he came here for rest, and at his retreat at 
Study Hill, with his ample and well-selected 
library, with none to molest or disturb him, 
he endeavored to serve God in quietness and 
peace."* 

We have no room in which to record the 
long story of the disaffections of the Puritans 
towards the Church of England, and of their 
ineffectual struggles for the mastery, during 
the reigns of Elizabeth and James the First. 
Far from being disposed to. consider them 
always in the wrong, or the English Church 
always in the right, we cannot but think that 
it was rather presuming for the weaker party 
to expect to override the predominant one. 



^ Sprague's Annals, Vol. V., p. 8. 
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and to manage political and religious matters 
to suit themselves. 

The Puritans, however, were determined 
to carry out their own notions somewhere, 
and accordingly they went over to Amster- 
dam, where they prospered tolerably well; 
but still, the stubborn Dut6h were not as 
yielding as could be desired, and, at last, 
they turned their eyes towards the far-off 
regions of the New World. 

On the 9th of November, 1620, they land- 
ed at Cape Cod, and prepared themselves, as 
best they could, to endure the rigors of dreary 
winter. The next year their numbers were 
increased by fresh emigration, and in 1627 a 
purchase was made from the company, in 
whom title to the land was vested by the 
English crown, " that part of New England 
which lyes between a great river called Mer- 
rimack, and a certain other river there called 
Charles Kiver, in the bottom of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay." A royal charter was soon 
after granted to them, with power to elect 
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yearly their own magistrates, besides various 
civil and religious privileges. 

Notwithstanding all the hardships which^ 
the New England settlers endured, the colony 
was tolerably prosperous, and many persons 
of intelligence and refinement had come over 
from the mother country. In 1630 Winthrop 
arrived, with a fleet of seventeen vessels and 
about fifteen hundred men, and the settle- 
ments of Charlestown and Dorchester were 
soon afterwards begun. 

The following year, a party from Charlea- 
town removed to a peninsula at the bottom 
of Massachusetts Bay, and founded Boston, 
which has since grown to be a place of so 
much importance. When these settlers ar- 
rived at the spot where they proposed to 
establish a town, whom should they discover 
there but Parson Blackstone, the English 
clergyman, of whom we had something to 
say at the opening of this chapter. He had 
a snug cottage built, and a garden planted ; 
but, finding that he got along very badly 
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with the Puritans, he gladly sold out to them 
and removed to Rhode Island. 

In the year 1640 the New England settlers 
amounted to four thousand ; and as their 
nmnbers increased, they spread themselves 
over the land. One of the sons of New 
England has graphically portrayed some of 
their early trials. "The snflfering settlers 
burrowed, for their first shelter, under a hill- 
side. Tearing up roots and bushes from the 
ground, they subdued the stubborn soil with 
the hoe, glad to gain even a lean crop from 
the wearisome and imperfect culture. The 
cattle sickened on the wild fodder ; sheep and 
swine were destroyed by wolves ; there was 
no flesh but game. The long rains poured 
through the insufficient roofs of their smoky 
cottages, and troubled even the time for 
sleep; yet the men labored willingly, for 
they had their wives and little ones about 
them ; the forest rung with their psalms, 
and, ^ the poorest people of God in the whole 
world, they were resolved to excel in holi- 
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nesB.' Such was the infancy of a New En- 
gland village."* 

It is not our wish to utter one harsh or un- 
kind word concerning the Puritans. We 
remember that they lived in an age of big- 
otry and intolerance, and great allowances 
should accordingly be made for them. At 
the same time, their warmest admirers can- 
not deny that they were strangely inconsist- 
ent in many things which they did. 

When Winthrop came over from England, 
a farewell letter was addressed to those whom 
they were to leave behind, in which the 
Church of England was mentioned in terms 
of the warmest affection. Mark its language: 
"We desire you would be pleased to take 
notice of the principles and body of our com- 
pany, as those who esteem it an honor to call 
the Church of England, from whence we 
arise, our dear Mother, and cannot part from 
our native country, where she specially re- 

• Sancroft's United States, Vol. I., p. 882. 
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sideth, without mucli sadness of heart and 
many tears in our eyes ; ever acknowledging, 
that such hope and part we have obtained in 
the common salvation, we have received in 
her bosom, and sucked it from her breasts. 
We leave it not, therefore, as loathing that 
milk wherewith we were nourished there, but 
blessing God for the parentage and education, 
as members of the same body, shall rejoice in 
her good, and unfeignedly grieve for any sor- 
row that shall ever betide her ; and while we 
have health, sincerely desire and endeavor 
the continuance and abundance of her wel- 
fare, with the enlargement of her bounds in 
the kingdom of Jesus Christ." 

Now, would any one believe that those 
who gave utterance to this language were 
the same persons who afterwards complained 
of the English Church- as a cruel mother, 
and that it was her unrighteous treatment 
which drove them to seek for an asylum 
on these inhospitable shores? And yet so 
it is. 
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Can it be possible that those who sent this 
letter would so soon do all in their power 
to injure this kind and fostering mother? 
Should we expect to find them speaking evil 
of the Book of Common Prayer, which that 
mother had provided for the use of her chil- 
dren, and despising the holy days which she 
delighted to honor ? Do not our ears deceive 
us, when we hear them declare that " It is a 
heinous sin to be present when prayers are 
read out of a book by a Vicar or Bishop," 
and that " the lovers of Zion had better put 
their ears to the mouth of Hell, and learn 
from the whispers of Devils, than read the 
Bishops' books ?" 

But we forbear. SuflBce it to say, with 
reference to the religious belief of the early 
settlers of New England, that the principal 
features of their system seem to have been a 
rejection of the Episcopal form of govern- 
ment, which had come down from the Apos- 
tles ; of the use of the Prayer-book, and of 
the decent and time-honored ceremonies of 
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the Church. Each congregation was a sepa- 
rate organization, electing its own pastor, 
and exercising discipline, through certain 
ruling elders, according to what they called 
" the Scriptural Platform." 




TRKATMBNT OP THE INDIAK8 — " TAWNY PAGANS," AND 
OTHBB LOVING NAMES — POWDEE AND SHOT — ^WHAT 
OHUKOHMEN DID IN VIEGINIA — OOBTEZ AND PIZABBO— 
GLEAM OP SUNSHINE — JOHN ELIOT, "tHE APOSTLE OP 
THE INDIANS" — ^BBIEP SEETOH OP HIS OABEEB — "WEL- 
OOHE joy" — BANISHING AND BUBNING QUAEXB8 — 
HOW THE BAPTISTS PABED AT THE HANDS OP THE PIL- 
GBIM PATHEBS — BOGEB WILLIAMS — SCENES WHICH 
WOULD SHOW TO ADVANTAGE IN A BOMANCE. 



S the Puritans were making them- 
selves quite free with the territory 
claimed by the Indians, by the right 
of long possession, we might sup- 
pose that great and persevering ef- 
forts would be put forth to convert 
these poor ignorant creatures, and make them 
some return for their temporal losses, by 
teaching them to seek for the enduring riches 
laid up in heaven for the righteous. 
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But, SO far was this from being the case, it 
seems scarcely to have been acknowledged by 
them that the red men were human beings. 

They were commonly spoken of as "tawny 
pagans," "grim savages," "rabid wolves," 
" pernicious creatures," and " very devils." 

If an Indian raised his hand against a 
white man, even in defence of his property, 
his family, or his own life, nothing but the 
blood of the offender could atone for the 
fault. 

Upon hearing a mere floating rumor that 
the children of the forest were plotting some 
mischief, the pilgrim fathers thought it quite 
a harmless piece of deceit to pretend that 
they wished to trade with their red brethren, 
and then, having enticed them within reach, 
deliberately to fire upon their unsuspecting 
victims, thus " astonishing them with the 
strange effects of such dread-doing things as 
powder and shot." 

While the Churchmen of Virginia were 
doing all that they could to spread true reli- 
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gion among the Indians, and persisting in 
these eflEbrts, until the attempted massacre of 
their whole colony obliged Ihem to retaliate, 
the New England Puritans were treating 
them like wild beasts, who had no souls to 
save. We cannot enjoy the gleesome spirit 
in which Hubbard narrates the history of the 
Indian wars ; nor can we sympathize with 
that system of Christianity which led Mather, 
and, at a later date, Grahame, to gloat over 
the ruin of the hapless red men. Surely, 
when we shudder and sicken in reading the 
conquests of Cortez and Pizarro, we ought 
not to forget the sufferings of the people who 
once roamed among the smiling valleys of 
the North 1 Let us not be unjust, however, 
nor attribute the faults of the New England 
fathers to any other than the right cause. 

"It was the spirit of a false faith which 
taught them that heathen blood and lands 
are lawful motives for, as well as spoils of. 
Christian warfare. There was no inborn 
omelty among them ; and frequently, when 

9* 
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about to start upon one of their bloody ex- 
cursions, they found it necessary to work 
themselves up to the necessary pitch, by com- 
munion, fasting, and prayer. To slaughter 
an Indian was a painful religious exercise, as 
much as to spend a day in bodily abstinence. 
For this reason, the Puritan soldiers were 
pitiless."* 

And here, like a gleam of sunshine on a 
dark and lowering sky, we gladly speak of 
one whose pious labors have well entitled 
him to the name of the " Apostle of the In- 
dians." John Eliot was bom in England, in 
1604, was educated at Cambridge, and in 
1631 emigrated to Massachusetts. He had 
charge of the Puritan congregation at Eox- 
bury ; but, unlike most about him, his soul 
burned with a sincere desire to improve the 
condition of the red mcD. He learned their 



• Chtirch Review, 1861, Vol. m., p. 676. Two articles 
in the yolume just referred to (p. 208 and p. 669), entitled 
''The Puritan Commonwealth and the Aborigines," are 
well worthy of attention. 
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language, and published a Grammar and a 
version of the Bible in the Indian tongue. 

Mr. Eliot was the first Protestant minister 
who preached the Gospel to these poor be- 
nighted creatures. He received his ordina- 
tion in the English Church, and it was only 
the adverse circumstanced of the times which 
ever separated him from the mother in whose 
bosom he had received his early nurture. 
But be his place where it may — ^whether 
Churchman or Puritan — ^he was a good man, 
and his reward, let us trust, is on high. 

He died on the 20th of May, 1690, at the 
advanced age of eighty-six years. The last 
words which trembled upon his lips were 
repeated exhortations to prayer, and the ex- 
clamation, " "Welcome joy !" 

Although the Puritans were so harsh and 
cruel in their treatment of the Indians, whom 
they considered as belonging to an inferior 
race, consistency would require Jtliat those 
who had complained so much of the intoler- 
ance of the English Church should show 
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themselves patterns of liberality towards 
all Christian people who dwelt within the 
limits of Massachusetts. But this was far 
otherwise. 

While the true doctrine of toleration had 
for years been taught and practised in Mary- 
land, the New England Puritans were deal- 
ing most roughly with all who ventured to 
differ from them in religious opinion. 

" No food," says one of their strict rulers, 
"and lodgings shall be allowed a Quaker, 
Adamite, or other heretic." A harmless 
family was driven from Salem, for no other 
reason than that the father was a Quaker. 
""Where banishment failed of effecting its 
purpose, they were not slow in using other 
methods. Fines, imprisonments, stripes, and 
even death itself, were amongst their reme- 
dies ; for, ' God forbid,' say they, ' that our 
love of truth should be so cold that we 
should tolerate errors.' Convicted Anabap- 
tists were fined twenty pounds, or ^ whipped 
immercifully ;' ' absence from the ministry 
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of the word' was treated in like maimer by 
men"Vliose main complaint in England had 
been that they were compelled to be present 
at their parish church. But, of all sects, the 
Quakers were the most severely handled. 
Of them Cotton Mather gravely writes, when 
treating of the troubles of the land : " There 
have been found amongst us some unhappy 
sectaries — ^namely, Quakers and Seekers, and 
such other energumens.* As such they were 
treated. Fines were levied on any who har- 
bored the accursed sect,"+ whilst " Friends" 
themselves were sentenced, after the first 
conviction, to lose one ear ; after the second, 
another; and after the third, to have the 
tongue bored through with a red-hot iron. 
"*K'any person,' say the Puritan laws, 
'turns Quaker, he shall be banished, and 
not suffered to return upon pain of death.':]: 
Nor was this an inoperative statute. Many 
Quakers in New England were put to death 

^ Energumens — ^persons possessed with evil spirits, 
t Bancroft, I., 463, J Blue Code, No. 18, 
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for the profession of their faith, until an 
order from King Charles 11. brought this 
violence to a close."* 

The Baptists found no greater favor than 
the Quakers. Koger "Williams, who, from 
all accounts, was a ti-uly mild and inoflfensive 
man, forgiving and liberal in his disposition, 
he, forsooth, must fly from Massachusetts for 
hiB life, and all because he could not consci- 
entiously believe all that the Puritan doctrine 
taught. "His departure from Salem, *in 
secrecy and haste,' in the dead of winter; 
his private letter that "Winthrop ventured at 
his own peril to address him ; his temporary 
sojourn at Seekonk; his warning from the 
Governor of Plymouth to remove to a greater 
distance ; his voyage in a canoe ; Ms not 
knowing ' what bread or bed did mean ;' his 
entertainment by savages, less harsh than his 
Christian brethren; the solitary piece of gold 
which a * great and pious soul' put into the 



• Wilberforce's History of the American Church, p. 66. 
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hands of his poor wife ; his wants, his perils, 
his sufferings, his perseverance, and his pa- 
tience; his steady piety, and freedom from 
the revenge of angry and abusive murmurs, 
though his sentence of banishment never was 
revoked ; his paying Massachusetts good for 
evil, by defending her against the Indians, 
though Massachusetts repaid him evil for 
good, hardly granting him a bare passage 
through her territory, on his way home from 
England, refusing passports to his people, 
which she granted to everybody else — ^refus- 
ing to sell him powder for the defence of his 
life, in a ^most bloody and massacreing 
time,' though she could Imy powder herself, 
and not pay for it ^ for divers years ;' — ^these 
numerous and diversified particulars form all 
together such a striking and, as the term 
goes, romantio assemblage, as might ' point' 
more ^ morals' and ' adorn' more ' tales' than 

a thousand-and-one wild fictions."* 

^i^— ^1— ^^— ^^fc^»^— 1— .— ^^— ^.j-^-^^— ^^.^^^ ^»^»^— «^ii^^— »^^— — ^»— 

^ Ckdt's Puritanism, p. 294. 
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HO QUABTEBS GhlYEN TO OHUBOHMEN — ^AN BABLY ATTEMPT 
TO ESTABLISH THE EPISOOPAL OHUBOH IN MASSACHTT- 

SETTS, AND ITS FAILTJBE — JOHN AND SAHTJEL BEOWN 

THEIB FLATTEBING LETTEB OF INTBODITOTION, AND THB 

LITTLE OOOD IT DID THEM — SENT PACKING HOME 

MB. BANOBOPT's SELF-CONTEADIOTIONS — WHAT BEGEP- 

TIOH AWAITED THE BB0WN8 IN ENGLAND CBOMWELL 

AND THE B0TJNDHEAD8 — ^BUBNING PBAYEB-B00E8 AND 
SMASHING 0HUB0H-WIND0W8 — ^MILTON'S GOOD TASTE 

A CHANGE IN GOYEBNMENT VOICE FBOM THE 

THBONE, WHICH IS HEABD EYEN IN NEW ENGLAND. 

F the Puritans thought they were do- 
ing right in treating Quakers and 
Baptists as was represented in the last 
chapter, we may be sure that Church- 
meji found little favor at their hands. 
Only one attempt appears to have 
been made, during the earlier period of New 
England history, to extend the ministrations 
of the English Church among the settlers 
within the limits of the present Diocese of 
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Massachusetts. The actors upon this occa- 
sion were Robert Gorges and the Eev. "Wil- 
liam Morrell. "The former, a son of Sir 
Ferdinando Gorges, received a Patent, in 
1623, constituting him Governor of a certain 
portion of land in the Bay of Massachusetts, 
called Messachusiack, which comprised an 
extent of ten miles along the coast, and 
thirty miles inland, and the islands lying 
within three miles of the same. The latter 
was a clergyman who accompanied Gorges, 
and was entrusted with a commission from 
the ecclesiastical courts of this kingdom, to 
exercise a. kind of superintendence over the 
churches which were, or might be, estab- 
lished in New England. The enterprise alto- 
gether failed. Gorges appears to have been 
a man utterly devoid of the energy and per- 
severance required for such a work, and had 
scarcely set foot upon the shore before he re- 
turned to England. Morrell remained about 
a year longer, collecting such information as 
he could ; but, alone, in a strange land, and 

10 
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amid a strange people, it cannot be matter 
of astonishment to find that, at the expira- 
tion of that period, he should have been com- 
pelled to retire, b.affled and discomforted. 

" I turn away, with feeliugs of sorrow and 
humiliation, from contemplating such records; 
for it shows what a bitter harvest of resistance 
and of strife had sprung up from the evil 
seed of persecution sown in preceding years. 
The Church of England found herself shorn 
of her strength at the very moment in which 
a door was opened for the extension of it in a 
most important territory of the New World. 
She had cast out her children from her with 
a violence which assuredly none dare pal- 
liate ; and lo ! they now stood with scowling 
brows and sturdy arms, ready to repel her 
from the shore which they had made their 
refuge "* 

Among the emigrants who came to Salem, 
Massachusetts, with Mr. Francis Higginson, 

* Anderson's History of the Colonial Church, Vol. I., 
p. 865. 
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in 1629, w§re two brothers, John and Samuel 
Brown. 

So highly esteemed were they in England, 
that they brought over with them a recom- 
mendation to this effect from the Puritan 
authorities themselves : 

** Through many businesses, we have al- 
most forgotten to recommend unto you two 
brethren of our company, Mr. John and Mr. 
Samtiel Brown, who, though they be no ad- 
venturers in the general stock, yet are men 
we do much respect, being fully persuaded 
of their sincere affections to the good of the 
Plantation ; the one, Mr. John Brown, is 
sworn an assistant Tiere^ and by us chosen one 
of the Council there / — ^a man experienced in 
the laws of our kingdom, and such an one as 
we are persuaded will worthily deserve your 
favor and furtherance, which we desire he 
may have, and that in the first division of 
lands there may be allotted to either of them 
two hundred acres."* 

^ Felt's Annals of Salem, p. 19. 
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A very flattering recommendation, indeed. 
We shall see how much it will profit the two 
brothers. 

Had these gentlemen been able to drug 
their consciences, and quietly submit them- 
selves to the Puritan arrangements for mak- 
ing a new church to suit their own notions, 
their temporal affairs would have been likely 
to prosper ; for surely no persons could pos- 
sibly have come to the colony under more 
favorable auspices. But, most unfortunately 
for them, so far as present peace and comfort 
were concerned, they honestly believed that 
there was only one God over all the earth, 
and that He had but one Church, and, in 
their simplicity of heart, they had brought 
over their old Prayer-books with them, and 
hoged to derive great benefit from their daily 
use. Be cautious, my good brothers, how 
you conduct yourselves 1 Jealous eyes are 
watching all you do ! 

As there was no church of their own at 
Salem, they went, now and then, to the Puri- 
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tan assemblies ; and they might have con- 
tinued this practice, had they not been obliged 
to listen to constant slanders upon the fair 
fame of their honored mother. Yes, the very 
men who had called the English Church by 
such loving names, now preached and prayed 
rigainst her with vociferous voices, and in the 
coarsest words. 

The Browns did not fancy this. Nay, it 
grieved them to the heart. But what could 
they do i Why, they resolved to attend such 
places no more, and to honor God's holy 
times by conducting service in their own 
houses, according to the forms of the Prayer- 
book. 

Poor, unfortunate brothers! ye shall pay 
well for this! The story soon gets abroad, 
and these men, who brought such clear and 
flattering credentials from Puritans them- 
selves, are arraigned, as Dr. Gordon says, 
" as ringleaders of a faction." Bitter denun- 
ciations were hurled agaiQst them, and al- 
though they were honorable counsellors, they 

10* ^ 
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were ordered back to England ; and as chanc^ 
iroiild have it, they were sent packing home 
in a vessel bearing some such appropriate 
title as the IAotiHb Whelps 

Mr. Bancroft, in his history, gravely telld 
tis that the Puritan settlers of New England, 
during their residence in Holland, had be- 
come "acquainted with various forms of 
Christianity ; a wide experience had emanci- 
pated them from bigotry ; and they were 
never betrayed into the excesses of religious 
persecution, though they sometimes permit^ 
ted a disproportion between punishment and 
crime." 

Had Mr. Bancroft been dealing in irony, 
he could not have been more severe. 'W'e 
have only to quote one Other passage froni 
his history, where he gives an account of the 
expulsion of the Browns, to show the fallacy 
of the above remarks. 

"The adherents of Episcopacy," he says, 
"were in their turti rebuked as separatists; 
their plea was reproved as sedition, their 
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worship forbidden as a meeting ; while the 
Browns, who could not be tempted into 
fiilence, were served like criminals, and in 
the returning ships were transported to En- 
gland. They were banished from Salem be- 
cause they were Churchmen. Thus wad 
Episcopacy first preferred in Massachusetts, 
and thus was it exiled. The blessings of the 
promised land were to be kept for the Puri- 
tanic dissenters." 

But by this time the Lion's Whelp must 
be approaching the shores of England, and 
our readers will be curious to know what 
reception John and Samuel Brown met with 
there. "When," says Chalmers, "the per- 
sons who had been thus expelled arrived in 
England, they naturally applied to the gov- 
ernor and company for reparation of their 
wrongs; but it appears not jfrom their records 
that they ever received any redress. The 
insolence of contempt was superadded to the 
injustice of power. The letters which tiiose 
gentlemen had written to their friends were 
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intercepted, and read publicly in the Gteneral 
Court, on the pretence, equally mean and 
unjust, Vthat they might possibly injure the 
plantation/ 

" Thus early was introduced into the poli- 
tics of Massachusetts the dishonorable prac^ 
tice of appropriating the communications of 
private friendship, wrongfully obtained, to 
the malevolent purposes of party. It then 
rooted in her system, and in after times pro- 
duced abundantly.'* 

And thus we see how hard the Episcopal 
Church struggled to be allowed the privilege 
of a bare existence within the boundaries of 
Massachusetts, and how this poor privilege 
was positively denied. Other instances like 
that of the Browns might be given, but this 
one will suffice to show the spirit which pre- 
vailed. 

The Puritans murdered King Charles the 
First, and then Cromwell and the Round- 
heads had their own way in England, and 
expended their misguided zeal in destroying 
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organs, and surplices, and Prayer-books, and 
in smashing the gorgeous windows of the 
cathedrals,* and causing Churchmen to hide 
themselves until this terrible tyranny should 
be overpast. One might suppose that the 
words of the Psalmist were having their ful- 
filment again: "They brake down all the 
carved work of the sanctuary with axes and 
hammers. They have set fire upon thy holy 
places, and have defiled the dwelling-place of 
ihy Name, even unto the ground. Yea, they 
said in their hearts, Let us make havoc of 



o Altlioiigli John Milton was a Puritan, he had good 
taste enough to admire fine music and beautiful churches, 
88 the foUowing lines from II Penteroto wiU show : 

Oh, let my due feet never faU 

To walk the studious cloister pale, 

And love the high embowed roof. 

With antique pillars massy proof, " 

And storied windows richly dight, 

Casting a dim religious light. 

There let the pealing organ blow 

To the full-voic'd choir below. 

As may, with sweetness, through mine ean, 

Dissolve me into ecstasies, 

And bring aU Heaven before mine eyes. 
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them altogether: Thus have they burnt up 
all the houses of God in the land." [Psalm 
Ixxiv. 7, 8, 9.] 

At length the dreadful days of misrule 
and anarchy came to an end. Blood enough 
had been shed to teach the people the need 
of better government, and the blessings 
which had been lost by the overthrow of the 
Church, 

Oharles the Second ascended the throne. 
We do not like this dissolute, unscrupulous 
king at all, but are heartily thankful for the 
hope of returning quietness and peace. The 
effects of this change in the government at 
home are fdt in the distant colonies. The 
fortunes of Puritanism began to alter. His 
Majesty, the King, thus spoke, and his sub- 
jects, even in far-off New England, were 
obliged to regard his voice : " That such as 
desire to use the Book of Common Prayer 
be permitted to do so, without incurring any 
penalty, reproach, or disadvantage ; it being 
very scandalous that any persons should be 
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debarred the exercise of their religion, ac- 
cording to the laws and customs of England, 
by those who were indulged with the libeii;y 
of being of what profession or religion they 
pleased."* 

• Hntchison's HistoTy, I., p. 219. 




eyeby onb may use his pbayeb-booe — the bosb 
fbioate and heb fbeioht — hb. batoliffe pbbaohes 
in the town-hall op boston — ^no peayeb-bells to 
be btjna dubing the week — some things which 
ohubohmen must be6bet — ^mabblehead — building 
a ohuboh — ^me. m08s0m, and his labob8 — ofiuboh in 

mabblehead dueing the bevolution — ^mb. pigot 

salem — the days of witohobaft — accusing the 
govebnob's wife, and the consequence THEBEOF 
— ^need of the chub ch— mission at salem — meth- 
odism — salem in 1756 — effects of wab upon the 
condition of the ohuech. 



7* E closed the last chapter with the 
5 king's mandate that his subjects 
}^^^^ everywhere, who chose to worship 
God according to the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, shall be freely permit- 
ted to do so. The Puritans knew 
that they must yield, but they did it with a 
bad grace. They sheltered themselves as 
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long as possible behind the privileges of their 
old charter, and it was not until 1686 that 
things were quietly arranged, and a royal 
governor came over, with an Episcopal clergy- 
man in his train. This was after James 11. 
had begun to reign. Mr. Greenwood, in his 
account of King's Chapel, thus speaks of this 
astounding event : " The Eose Frigate must 
have seemed to the gi*eater part of the Bos- 
tonians, or Bostonese, as Randolph called 
them, freighted hea/vily with woe^ bearing, as 
it did, the Eev. Robert Eatcliffe, of the 
Church of England, with his" surplice and 
his Book of Common Prayer, to say nothing 
of the commission, which appointed a presi- 
dent over them by the king's sole authority."* 
An application was made to the Council 
for permission to occupy one of the Congre- 
gational houses of worship on the next Sun- 

^ Greenwood's King's Chapel, p. 16. Concerning Mr, 
Batcliffe, we learn from John Button, a nonconformist 
bookseller, who was on a visit to New England, that he 
was '* an eminent preacher, and his sermons were useful 
and weU-dressed." 

11 
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day, but the request was denied. We do not 
blame the Puritans for this ; but it would be 
well for their descendants to remember the 
fact, when they complain that Episcopalian^ 
will not lend their churches to other denomi- 
nations. 

Good Mr. Eatcliflfe was glad to take refugQ 
in the library of the Town-house, where a 
few benches and a moveable pulpit had been 
placed for his accommodation ; and here he 
continued to celebrate divine service, and 
preach twice on every Sunday, administerr 
ing the Lord's Supper at stated periods, an<J 
reading prayers on "Wednesdays and Fridays. 
Permission was asked to have a bell rung to 
summon the people to church at these week- 
day services, but it was refused, on the ground 
that it would be " entrenching on their libr 
erty of conscience." 

We must frankly confess that some things 
were done by Episcopalians, in their zeal tp 
establish the Church in New England, for 
which we have reason to be sorry ; but, after 
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being trodden nnder foot bo long, it was diffi- 
cult for human nature not to make it mani- 
feet that grievous wrongs had been endured. 

Mr. Eatcliffe's position was far from being 
an enviable one; but he struggled on for 
several years, a place of worship being built 
on the site afterwards occupied by King's 
Chapel, and he continued to officiate until 
1690, when he returned to England. 

As we intend to give q. full history of 
King's Chapel in a chapter by itself, we shaU 
now leave Boston, for a time, and say some- 
thing of the establishment of the Episcopal 
Church in other places. 

•** Marblehead," remarks Dr. Humphrey, 
in his interesting history of the Propagation 
Society, " is a seaport, the second town in all 
New England, very considerable for its num- 
ber of inhabitants, for its commerce, and espe- 
cially for the fishery carried on there. A 
great number of these people were desirous to 
have the Church of England settled there. 
In the year 1707 they made subscriptions for 
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building a church, amounting to £416. They 
wrote letters to the Bishop of London arid to 
the Society, acquainting them with their de- 
sires of having a minister of the Church of 
England, and declaring their intention of 
building a church. A handsome church was 
soon after built, and the Reverend Mr. Shaw 
was sent missionary there, but did not con- 
tinue long. He wrote word he had fallen 
into many indispositions, by the change of 
climate and the severity of the seasons some- 
times there, and he removed. The Eeverend 
Mr. David Mossom was settled there in 1710. 
He began his mission with much diligence ; 
the number of people attending divine wor- 
ship was small at first. However, many more 
conformed daily, and in about two years the 
number of communicants was doubled, thir- 
teen grown persons had been baptized, and 
nearly seventy infants. The church at New- 
bury being about this time vacant by the 
death of Mr. Lucas, Mr. Mossom visited that 
people also upon their earnest request, preach- 
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ed and administered the Sacrament to a con- 
gregation of above one hundred persons. He 
proceeded with great diligence in all parts of 
his duty. In the three following years he 
persuaded nine grown persons to receive bap- 
tism, and the number of communicants in 
Marblehead, and from the neighboring towns, 
increased to about fifty. In the year 1726 he 
acquainted the Society that in the foregoing 
year he had received into the Church five 
grown persons, two men and three women, 
and that several other grown persons were 
preparing for baptism. He had also baptized 
two negroes, a man about twenty-five years 
old and a girl about twelve; and a whole 
family in Salem, a neighboring town, had 
conformed to the Church ; so that upon the 
whole his congregation increased consider- 
ably. Mr. Mossom desired to be removed on 
account of some of his family aflEairs, and Mr. 
Pigot was removed from Providence to this 
place. He hath acquainted the Society that 
since his appointment here the Church hath 

11* 
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considerably increased ; lie had baptized tweii- 
ty-three grown persons, a great many had 
joined in communion, and he had reduced 
many from a disorderly and loose to a more 
strict and regular behavior, and by his in- 
structing the youth in the principles of re- 
ligion and the doctrines of the Church, he had 
gathered a large number of catechumens." 

Mr. Pigot's course of usefulness was inter- 
rupted in 1788 by domestic sorrows. A fear- 
ful epidemic broke out at Marblehead, carry- 
ing off about four hundred of its inhabitants, 
and among them, within three weeks, four of 
the missionary's children. In the midst of 
his affliction he went to yisit a poor parish- 
ioner, who was confined to a sick bed, and 
falling upon a ridge of ice, he broke his left 
arm. A second time, in the course of the 
following summer, he fractured the same arm, 
and, with health and spirits shattered, he 
sought and obtained leaye to return to 
England* 

Two years after the declaration of Ameri- 
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can Independence, when war had been de- 
Tastating the land, the Eev. J. W. Weeks 
sends home the following report of the state 
of the parish which Mr. Pigot had formerly 
served. " The church of Marblehead before 
these tmhappy times was large. Almost all 
the young people of any note in the town 
flocked to it ; and there was no testimony of 
their love and esteem which they were not 
ready to give me. It grew up under my 
ministry to a very flourishing state, but the 
breath of rebellion made it wither away in a 
very strange manner. Some, terrified by the 
threats of the rebels, were afraid to attend it, 
and others, growing disaffected to govern- 
ment, spontaneously left it. There were only 
about fifty families on whose fidelity I could 
rely, as they were still attached to our consti- 
tution, both in church and state. For nearly a 
year after independence was declared by the 
Congress, they generally attended divine serv- 
ice in the church, where I constantly used the 
Liturgy, tiU the General Assembly made a 
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law against it, when it was judged best for 
me to desist. Mr. Macgilchrist slint up his 
church at the same time. After this I fre- 
quently visited my flock from house to house, 
instructed their children, comforted them 
under their troubles, and endeavored to en- 
courage them in their religion and loyalty."* 
Salem is a name familiar to every one who is 
at all acquainted with New England history. 
The readers of this little volume will remem- 
ber it as the place from which John and Sam- 
uel Brown were banished for presuming to 
use the Prayer-book. Here, too, at a later 
day, was the seat of the famous Salem witch- 
craft. People, old and young, were seized 
with fearful contortions and convulsions — 
losing their sight and hearing and speech; 
giving utterance to piteous cries, on account 
of pains and wounds which were thought to 
be inflicted on them ; barking at one another 
like dogs, and then purring like cats ; pant- 



^ Hawkins' Missions of the Church of England, p. 267. 
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ing with heat, and as suddenly shivering with 
cold ; all of which things were alleged to be 
evidences that they were bewitched. 

In 1691 the daughter and niece of Mr. Par- 
ris, the Puritan preacher at Salem, were seized 
with these strange symptoms, and Tetuba, the 
wife of an Indian man-servant, was charged 
with being the agent through whom they were 
thus afflicted. The infection spread rapidly ; 
fresh stories were invented, and poor Tetuba 
had many accusers. Informers of all kinds 
were listened to with eager credulity, and the 
jails were crowded with those who had been 
accused of acting as the Devil's emissaries. 
Nineteen persons were hanged; fifty-five 
were tortured into giving false confessions, 
and still the charges multiplied, and new 
offenders were daily found. Even the dumb 
brutes were accused and punished. At last 
people became so bold that they brought 
charges of witchcraft against the wife of Sir 
William Phipps, the Governor, and other 
persons of distinction. This seemed to open 
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the eyes of the deluded multitude, and the 
phi-ensy speedily began to subside. The pris- 
on doors were thrown open ; many who bad 
borne false witness confessed their wicked- 
ness, and jurymen and judges were filled with 
dismay and remorse. Mr. Parris, who had 
been very forward in arousing the fears and 
indignation of the people, was, in spite of hia 
public acknowledgment of error, and earnest 
prayer for pardon, compelled to give up his 
pastoral charge, and leave Salem forever. 

Surely the staid and sober influences of the 
Church were needed in such a community to 
give some anchorage to their unsettled and 
wavering faith. The town of Salem was 
formed into a Church mission, and Mr. Brock- 
well took charge of it in 1739. " He was re- 
ceived with great joy, and found a handsome 
and well-furnished church, with the Ten Com- 
mandments in gold letters upon black, and 
the Lord's Prayer and the Creed in black 
letters upon gold, at the Communion table. 
The congregation seemed seriously diaposed 
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to adorn their profession with a Christian 
course oi life, like other parts of New 
England^ however, Salem was exposed to the 
exciting effect of visits from the Methodists. 
In a letter, dated June 15th, 1741, Mr. Brock- 
well says, "The, distractions Whitefield and 
Tennent have made in these parts are very 
great, some laboring under a high spirit of 
enthusiasm, others of antinomianism, and oth- 
ers under despair, and, what is yet stranger, 
the very children are affected by their parents' 
uneasiness, and talk nothing less than they of 
renovation, regeneration, conviction, and con- 
version, though neither children nor parents 
xmderstand the meaning of the terms they 
continually cant about. And even from eight 
years old to twelve or thirteen they assemble 
in bodies to vent the imaginary profusions of 
the Holy Spirit in disorderly praying and 
preaching ; nay, the very servants and slaves 
pretend to extraordinary inspirations; and, 
under the veil thereof, cherish their idle dis- 
positions, and, in lieu of dutifully minding 
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their respective businesses, run rambling 
about to utter enthusiastic nonsense. The 
Wesleys and Whitefield are expected here in 
the fall. We universally dread the conse- 
quences of their coming, and I am sure, as to 
myself, I should be glad of the Society's 
direction how to behave in such perilous 
times." 

We hear again from Salem in 1766, when 
Mr. Macgilchrist, who then had charge of 
the parish, writes, " that true religion gains 
ground there, and his communicants increase; 
and that the Church of England is of consid- 
erable service in that country, not only to 
those who are within her pale, but to those 
likewise that are without, and disown all 
obligation to her ; for, by the light she holds 
forth to them, they perceive many of their 
errors, and are much brought off from their 
rigid ways and antinomian principles, and 
often perceive the truth, except in such doc- 
trines as immediately affect their separation. 

In 1764, the population of Salem amounted 
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to 4,600, and 110 heads of families belonged 
to the Church. 

And finally, in 1778, in Mr. Weeks' dismal 
report of the state of the Episcopal congre- 
gations in New England, we find the follow- 
ing reference to Salem : 

"At Salem, Macgilchrist's parish hath 
dwindled away almost to nothing. He is 
very much broken by years and infirmities, 
and especially by the ill-treatment of those 
from whom he had reason to expect, at least, 
the common oflSices of humanity. For the 
rebels, after having made an ineffectual at- 
tempt to starve him into compliance with 
iheir humors, now have some compassion for 
his gray hairs, and suffer him to remain un- 
molested. The rebels at Marblehead made 
the same trial to bring me to their terms, but 
it proved abortive. My secret friends are 
more powerful than my open enemies." 

12 
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OHUBOHMEN, NOT A FEW — VAEIOUS CLEEGTMEN 

CONDITION OF EINO^S OHAPEL AT THE CLOSE OF THE 
WJlM — THE OLD SOUTH CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY — X 
PA8T0B CHOSEN WHO WAS ONLY A LAYMAN — ALTERA- 
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TBBr-*AN ANCIENT STRAIN BEYIYED. 

T IB onr purpose, in this chapter, to 
) give a connected account of King's 
Cliapel, Boston, as ccwistituting an im- 
portant episode in the history of th« 
Church in New England. 
The first King's Chapel was erected 
in 1689, on the site of the present edifice. 
It was an humble Btmcture, without pews, 
and cost £284 16s., English currency. Mr. 
Ratcliife was succeeded, in 1689, by the Eev. 
Samuel Myles, whose ministry continued till 
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1728. In 1696 King William presented to 
the cliurch a Communion service of plate, 
and in 1698 a library for the use of the 
rector. 

The chapel was greatly enlarged in 1710, 
and, four years later, furnished with an organ, 
*^the first ever heard in public worship in 
all New England."* At this period, says 
the historian of King's Chapel, "the cause 
of Episcopacy had made rapid strides, which 
was owing, in part, to a weariness which 
some began to feel of the rigid discipline of 
the Puritan churches, but chiefly to the con- 
tinually multiplying nxmibers of emigrants 
from the mother country." The exertions of 
the Episcopalians in Boston were greatly 
aided by the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel, established in 1701. 

The congregation of King's Chapel was 
about eight hundred, and, on the accession 
of George L, two other churches, those at 

^ Greenwood's History, p. 76. 
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Newbury and Marblehead, united with the 
chapel in Boston in congratulations to the 
new monarch. 

The Rev. Mr. Myles died in 1728, with a 
high character as a clergyman and as a man 
of prudence and energy. He was succeeded 
by the Rev. Mr. Price, who, in 1746, was 
followed by Mr. Caner., Meanwhile, Christ 
Church had been built at the North End, in 
1723, and Trinity Church in 1735. 

King's Chapel was of wood, and beginning 
to show signs of decay, was rebuilt of stone, 
on a larger scale. Soon after, the rectorship 
was assumed by Mr. Caner, and was opened 
for worship in 1754. Among the largest 
subscribers to the new church was Peter 
Faneuil, Esq., the donor of the famous 
Faneuil Hall to Boston. Before the middle 
of the last century there were thus three 
well-established churches in Boston — ^a larger 
number, in proportion to the population, 
than that city has had at any time since. 
There were, about this period, ten Episcopal 
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clmrclieB and ten clergymen in the State of 
Massachusetts. 

No new Episcopal chni'ch was established 
in Boston, after Trinity, for nearly eighty 
years — L ^., until St. Matthew's was conse- 
crated in 1818, and St. Paul's in 1820. This 
is not so remarkable, however, as the parallel 
fact, that for about the same space of time 
(from 1748 to 1809) no new Congregational 
society was organized ia Boston. During 
this interval the war of the Revolution oc- 
curred, the effects of which upon the condi- 
tion of the Episcopal Church we have before 
referred to. These troubles were peculiarly 
disastrous to King's Chapel. This was the 
first and principal church — in fact, the 
mother church of the Commonwealth, and in 
some measure of tibe northern colonies, since 
Mr. Vesey, the earliest rector of Trinity 
Church, INTew York, was a New Englander, 
and a theological pupil of Mr. Myles. It 
was attended by the Governor (who had his 
state pew and was by courtesy placed at the 
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head of the vestry), by most of the officers of 
the army, the navy, and the customs, and 
doubtless by many others on their account. 

The Eev. Dr. Caner was still the rector on 
the breaking out of the war. He had served 
the Church for thirty years, was a native of 
the country, and united to a fine intellect and 
large acquirements a popular address and a 
remarkable talent for business. He remained 
loyal, however, to the cause of the king ; and 
when the British troops left Boston, in March, 
1776, he accompanied them to Halifax, car- 
rying with him the church registers, the 
plate, and the vestments. Mr. Parker, the 
assistant minister of Trinity, was the only 
Episcopal clergyman who remained in Bos- 
ton. King's Chapel was closed, and the con- 
gregation scattered. The doors remained 
shut till the autumn of 1777, when the old 
South Congregational Society (whose meet- 
ing-house had been used as a riding-school 
by the British troops, and needed extensive 
repairs and purgation) took possession of it 
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for a season. This society contiimed to wor- 
ship in King's Chapel until February, 1783. 

At the close of the war, and before the 
congregation of the Old South had left the 
chapelj the remnants of the former Episcopal 
flock began to gather themselyes, and the 
wardens inrited Mr. James Freeman to act 
as a lay-reader, and though no more an 
ordained minister than any other layman in 
Boston, he was, in the spring of 1783, chosen 
*' pastor" of the church. He insisted that 
some changes should be made in the service 
before he would undertake to act as their 
reader, and in addition to those which the 
altered political state of the country required, 
was permitted to do as he pleased as to the 
use of the Athanasian Creed. "Whether he 
had been educated in the Church does not 
appear from any documents in our posses- 
sion ; but however it was, he had fallen in 
with the current of theological speculations 
which had even then some years been silently 
carrying forward those who were free to move 
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with itj to the denial of all the great funda- 
mental verities of the Christian faith. 

Mr. Freeman soon found the inflexible 
Liturgy, even without the Athanasian Creed, 
too orthodox for him, or, as the historian of 
King's Chapel expresses it, "parts of it so 
inconsistent with the faith he derived from 
Scripture, that he resolved no longer to read 
such portions, and proposed an amended form. 
Before it was offered to the consideration of 
the society, however, the proprietors had 
taken measures to ascertain who properly 
belonged to the Church with right to act 
in parish matters. Twenty-nine pews were 
found to have been forfeited, which, together 
with the Governor's and eight others, were 
put up for sale. In February, 1785, the pro- 
posed changes in the Liturgy were adopted 
by a vote of 20 to 7. They were principally 
those of the Rev. Dr. Samuel Clarke, and 
consisted for the most part in the omission 
of the doctrine of the Trinity. It was Mr. 
Freeman's wish, as he wrote to Mr. Lindsey, 
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to introduce his (Mr. Lindsey's) liturgy en- 
tire, but the people were not ready for so 
great changes, and he was obliged, as he 
said, to retain some defects and improprieties 
for the purpose of inducing them to omit the 
most exceptionable parts of the old service, 
the Athanasian prayers.* And thus," says 
the historian of King's Chapel, ^'the f/rst 
Episcopal chv/rch in New England iecams 
thejvrst Unita/rian chv/rch in America^'* He 
modifies this statement in a note, by saying, 
"Not the first in which Unitarian opinions 
were entertained, but the first which came 
out as a Unitarian church." He. might have 
modified it still more, for in truth, though it 
retained a modified liturgy, it was not prop- 
erly an Episcopal church. It had been so, 
and the building remained, and the body as 
a civil corporation ; but the old congregation 
was gone, except a small and feeble remnant. 
From old associations, they chose to call 



o American trnitarianism, p. 1|. 
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themfielves Episcopalians, and after arrang- 
ing the service to suit themselves, made 
application to Bishop Seabury to ordain their 
"pastor;" but, as Mr. Belsham says, "he 
being a rigid Calvinist, would not lay hands 
on a suspected brother." Application was 
next made to Bishop Provoost, of New York, 
in 1787, who replied that he would refer the 
matter to the ensuing General Convention. 
Apprehending a refusal from that body, the 
leaders of the congregation resolved upon 
ordaining him themselves; and accordingly 
they proceeded, in. the autunm of that year, 
by an "ordaining vote" of the wardens, 
vestry, proprietors, and congregation, ground- 
ed on the " third article of the Declaration 
of Eights," and by the imposition of the 
hands of the senior warden, to ordain Mr. 
Freeman "Eector, Minister, Priest, Pastor, 
Teaching Elder, and Public Teacher of the 
Society worshipping at King's Chapel." 
Truly no Bishop could liave accomplished so 
much by one laying on of hands I 
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Seventeen of the proprietors protested 
against this procedure, but their protest served 
only to manifest their own fidelity to the 
Church. 

The subject of this memoir, Dr. Bass, with 
the Eev. Mr. Parker, and Mr. Montague, of 
Boston, and Mr. Ogden, of Portsmouth, pub- 
lished a notice under their own names, setting 
forth the irregularity of the proceeding, in 
order, as they say, " that the members of our 
communion may be cautioned against receiv- 
ing Mr. Freeman as a clergyman of our 
Church." Mr. Freeman had their card pub- 
lished in the Boston Sentinel, under the head- 
ing, " Excommunication." These gentlemen 
had assumed no authority over Mr. Freeman, 
and had attempted no excommunication, and 
had the congregation of King's Chapel ceased 
to call theirs an Episcopal church, and their 
i:ector an Episcopal minister, would have left 
him and them to manage their own affairs in 
their own way. As it was, they did simply 
their duty--^ painful one, without question — 
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to the feeble and desolated Churcli of wluch 
they were ministers. All was not smooth at 
the chapel. The rector had much to do to 
appease the scruples of the congregation, and 
records with satisfaction, in a letter to Mr. 
Lindsey, the aid he received in this matter 
from Bishop Seabury. The Bishop held an 
ordination in Boston about this time. " The 
members of my congregation," says Mr. Free- 
man, " in general attended. They were shock- 
ed with the service, particularly with that 
part where the Bishop pretended to commu- 
nicate the Holy Ghost, and the power of par- 
doning sins, etc. I shudder when I reflect to 
what moral danger I exposed myself in solic^ 
iting ordination of the American Bishops, for 
I certainly never believed that they had the 
power of conveying the Holy Spirit."* The 
manner in which he speaks to his correspond- 
ent, doubtless reveals to us his manner of 
speaking upon this matter to his people. 

<^ American Unitarianism, p. 14. 
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TJnitarianism had been making progress in 
Boston, at the time of Mr. Freeman's ordina- 
tion, for thirty years.* It was not, however, 
open and matured TJnitarianism. "It be- 
gan," says the Bishop of Maine, " with silence 
on some of the more mysterious doctrines of 
Christianity ; it ended with a denial of aU its 
doctrines save one. It began with an appeal 
from human creeds to the simple language of 
inspiration ; it ended with denying the inspi- 
ration and discarding the language. At first 
infusing itseK into upright minds, with the 
air of scriptural inquiry, it caused a theolog- 
ical mistake; then spreading the shining mist 
of liberality over the cold, the vain, the world- 
ly, the timid, the presumptuous, it nourished 
a stupendous heresy, and finally forcing a 
bolder order of thinkers back upon them- 
selves, it issued in a wildness of unbelief."t 
Here are brought together the beginning and 



o Christian Disciple, 1821, p. 43, etc. 
t Pages from Ecclesiastical History of New England, 
from 1740 to 1840, p. 126. 
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the end of one of the most instructive lessons 
in the history of Christianity. It is not 
strange that King's Chapel, in such a con- 
dition as that in which the close of the war 
found it, long forsaken by its old congrega- 
tion, and fallen at a time when freedom, re- 
ligious as well as political, was the dominant 
sentiment, into hands which could appeal for 
their power to ordain a clergyman to " the 
Declaration of Eights,"* it is not strange, I 
say, that it should have come to the destina- 
tion of being the first a/oowed Unitarian church 
in America. 

Unitarianism might exist without betraying 
or knowing itself in churches, when all the 
prayers as well as the sermons were the mere 
utterances of the minister ; when there were 
no creeds to be daily recited, and the very 
selections of Scripture, if the Scriptures were 
read at all in public worship, were at the min- 
ister's choice, but not in an Episcopal church. 

« History— King's Chapel, p. 198. 
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The " Athanasian prayers" are terribly in the 
way, and either the service must be changed 
or the miuister. TJnitarianism conld not come 
into contact with any one of the services of 
the Church without being brought to light, as 
by the touch of Ithuriel's spear. This it was 
which made King's Chapel the first church to 
manifest itself as Unitarian. TJnitarianism 
was not bom there, nor did it extend to the 
other Episcopal churches. The few which 
were left remained true to the ancient faith 
and the ancient creeds, and are becoming, in 
their multiplication, the surest barriers against 
heresy, and the safest conservators of "the 
faith once delivered to the saints ;" while of 
the churches of the Puritans, erected in Bos- 
ton before the present century, all but the 
Old South, whose history so curiously links 
itself at the beginning and the ending with 
that of King's Chapel, have lapsed into open 
and professed TJnitarianism'. 

On the sixth Sunday after Trinity, 1858, the 
Episcopal Church raised her voice once more 
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in Song's Chapel, after a silence of eighty 
years ; the proprietors of the chapel having 
kindly granted the use of it for two Sundays 
to the congregation of the Church of the Ad- 
vent, which was closed for repairs. Those 
whose privilege it was, on this interesting oc- 
casion, to lift up their voices in the ancient 
creeds and prayers, began to have sanguine 
hopes that at some future and better day "the 
KING might have his own again."* 

^ For the materials of this Chapter the writer is greatly 
indebted to a kind and obliging friend, whose familiar 
aoquaintanoe with Church affiedrs in Boston enabled him to 
speak of these things with the accuracy so indispensable 
in aU that relates to history. 
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E are now prepared to resmne our 
? narrative concerning Bishop Bass 
and his labors. It will be remem- 
bered that we left him at the Con- 
vention in Boston, in the spring of 
1797, receiving a hearty welcome 
from the few clergy and laity who then repre- 
sented the Church in Massachusetts. We 
gave a list of the clergy in oxir Ninth Chap- 
ter ; and as it is a record which will be in- 
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creasing in interest every year, we shall here 
insert the names of the lay delegates, who may 
be regarded as the most prominent members 
of the Diocese at that day : 

Dudley Atkins Tyng, Esq., St. Paul's 
Church, Newburyport. 

Dr. Thomas Kast, Perez Morton, Esq., and 
Mr. William Walter, Jr., Christ Church, 
Boston. 

Mr^ Richard Green, Mr. Henry Smith, and 
Stephen Higginson, Esq., Trinity Church, 
Boston. 

Mr. George Clark, Christ Church, Dedham. 

Mr. Abel AUeyne, Christ Church, Quincy. 

Mr. Stoddard Williams, St. Luke's Church, 
Lanesboro'. 

Azariah Egleston, Esq , Episcopal Society, 
Lenox. 

At the close of this session of the Conven- 
tion, Dr. Bass returned to his parish at New- 
buryport ; for although he had become Bishop 
of the Diocese of Massachusetts, he had no 
idea of giving up his pastoral duties. 
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The Episcopal Church was, as yet, quite 
feeble in the Diocese, and the congregations 
could all very easily be visited and Episcopal 
duties performed without interfering materi- 
ally with his accustomed services at home. 

Bishop Bass only attended one General 
Convention, that of 1799, and, with a view of 
learning the condition of the Church in the 
United States at that early day, we will ac- 
company him to Philadelphia. This council 
of the Church met in Christ Church, on Tues- 
day, the 11th of June. Prayers were read by 
Bishop White, of Pennsylvania. The othei 
Bishops present during the session were Dr. 
Provoost, of New York, and Dr. Bass, of Mas- 
sachusetts. The clerical delegate from Mas- 
sachusetts was the Kev. William Walter, D.D. 

The Eev. John Henry Hobart, then an as- 
sistant minister of Trinity Church, New York, 
was the secretary of the House of Bishops. 
From a list of clergy appended to the Jour- 
nal, it appears that the Church in Massachu- 
setts had then only ten, exclusive of the Bish- 
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op.* It was the time of the Church's infancy, 
indeed, but those whom God had called to 
manage her affairs were men of godly zeal, 
and they labored with a good coxirage. We 
have lived to see the fruits of their exertions. 

Besides his labors within the limits of his 
own Diocese, Bishop Bass exercised supervis- 
ion over the few scattered churches in Khode 
Island and New Hampshire. At the time of 
his death he was about proceeding to Port- 
land, in what was then the District of Maine, 
to consecrate a church. 

He assisted at the consecration of one Bish- 
op — Dr. Abraham Jarvis, of Connecticut. 
This took place in Trinity Church, New 
Haven, the 18th of October, 1797. Bishops 
"White and Provoost also officiated in the sol- 
emn service. 

The early Convention Journals contain very 
meagre details of the official acts of the Bish- 
ops, or of the parochial labors of the clergy. 

<^ For further particulars of this Conyention, see life of 
Bishop Croes, in this Series, p. 89. 
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Although we have been fortunate enough to 
obtain the records of the Massachusetts Con- 
vention, there is little in them to interest the 
general reader, and, therefore, we shall not fill 
our pages with mere names and dates. 

The Convention for the year 1800 met as 
usual in Boston, the religious services being 
held in Trinity Church, and the business meet- 
ings at the Library, in Franklin Place. 

So small a body would be lost in a large 
building, and this probably was the reason of 
the arrangement. The Bishop, yimr clergy- 
men, and tliree laymen were all who were 
present as members of the Convention. A 
vote of thanks was given to the Eev. Dr. 
Walter,* " for his very pathetic and ingenious 

® Dr. WUUam Walter was bom in Eoxbury, October 
7th, 1737. His forefathers were strict Congregationalists. 
After a most careful study of the question of Church gov- 
ernment, he became an Episcopalian, and, in 1764, in com- 
pany with Mr. Abraham Jarvis (afterwards Bishop of Con- 
necticut) and others, he went to England for ordination. 
Upon his return to America, he acted for a time as assist- 
ant to the Kev. Mr. Hooper, and subsequently became the 
Rector of Trinity Church, Boston. During the Revolution 
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discourse delivered before them," and also 
" for his polite information that he had sub- 
scribed for forty copies of the Journal of the 
proceedings of the last General Convention, 
which he intends as a present to this Conven- 
tion." But what is going on all this time in 
the parish at Newburyport ? Why, among 
other things, the parishioners of Bishop Bass 
have wisely determined that they ought to 
build a better church for the worship of Al- 
mighty God, and the corner-stone was laid on 
the 22d of May, 1800. There was something 
BO peculiar about this service, that we shall 
give a full account of it, from the newspaper 
report, published at the time. 

"The corner-stone was laid with Masonic 
ceremonies, by the Grand Lodge of Massa- 
chusetts. Divine service was performed by 
Bishop Bass in the Second Presbyterian 
Church: thence a procession passed to the 

he resigned his charge and retired to Nova Scotia. About 
the year 1791 he returned to Boston, and was soon chosen 
Rector of Christ Church. He died on the 6th December, 
1800, greatlj lamented and beloved. 
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site of the new church, entering under a tri- 
umphal arch, on which was written in letters 
of gold, Holiness to the Lord. Under the cor- 
ner-stone were deposited a great variety of 
coins, of this and other countries of ancient 
and modem date — several medals — a plate 
engraved in Hebrew and Masonic characters, 
and another on which was the foDowing in- 
scription : 

" The Comer-Stone of St. Paul's Church, 
Newburyport (founded A.D. 1738), was laid 
by the Rev. Bro. Edward Bass, Bishop of 
Massachusetts, and Rector of this Church, as- 
sisted by M. W. S. Dunn, Esq., etc., on the 
Feast of the holy Ascension, in the year of 
Grace M.D.CCC, and of the United States 
XXIY." 

On this occasion an address was delivered 
by the Rev. Dr. Bentley, a Congregational 
minister of Salem, from which the following 
extract will be interesting. 

" Not a century has passed since the pres- 
ence of a dignitaiy of the English Church, 
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Dean Berkeley, the celebrated Bishop of 
Clojme, and the existence of the son of a 
Bishop (Burnet) as a Governor, were accom- 
panied with distressing fears. The well-in- 
tended zeal of Archbishop Seeker was re- 
pulsed with all the passion which belongs to 
the extreme danger of losing religious lib- 
erty. But our happy Constitution has per- 
formed wonders. We rejoice to find the two 
great causes of our worst apprehensions re- 
moved. The power of any Church is only the 
power which consent can give it; and the 
terms of any communion are not indispensable 
in order to possess civil privileges. Generous 
were the early efforts of this town to prevent 
oppression in any form, when its first pastors 
opened wide the doors of the Church, because 
through them every man was obliged to pass 
to his Eights as a Freeman. How happy is 
it, on the same ground, to remember that 
from all Protestant and reformed communions 
we are assembled to assist a Primitive Bishop 
in the foundation of a church whose com- 
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munion can no longer provoke a fear, and 
which was ^'the glory of the HeformaMon.^ 
Nor can we refuse to see in favorable attitudes 
the disposition which the commnnion of the 
English Church has discovered in these United 
States. We turn to the Constitution of Vir- 
ginia. We find a Church possessing, unrival- 
led, every advantage for the exclusive estab- 
lishment of its communion — ^refusing this op- 
portunity to assume the power to oppress. It 
boldly disclaimed all pretensions ; it made the 
offers of equal liberty before any sect came 
to claim the blessing. It did not exclude 
even Catholics from the highest oflBices of 
State. Happy it would be if Massachusetts 
could make the same declaration I" 

The ceremonial of the Grand Lodge of Mas- 
sachusetts was rather a strange mixing up of 
Masonry and the services of the Church ; but 
probably Bishop Bass adopted this plan be- 
cause, at that time, no service had been ap- 
pointed in this coimtry for the laying of the 
comer-stone of a church, and because the 

14 
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Masons liad long been in the liabit of turning 
out on sucli occasions.* 

The work upon the new church at New- 
buryport must have gone on very briskly, for 
it was completed in the autumn of the same 
year in which the comer-stone was laid, and 
was consecrated on the 8th of October. 

Dr. Morss thus speaks of some things con- 
nected with the church, which the curious 
will be glad to know. "The Communion 
Plate, consisting of a Flagon, inscribed on the 
bottom ' The gift of K. WHliam and Q. Mary 
to the Eeverend Samuel Myles for the use of 
their Majesties' Chappell in New England, 
1694:,' a Chalice or silver cup with the inscrip- 
tion ^ Ex dono Johannis Mills, 1693,' another 
silver cup presented by the female communi- 



^ No service for this purpose is found in our Prayer- 
book. Bishop Hobart put forth one, many years ago, 
which, it is believed, is now generally used. And this re- 
minds us of a very characteristic anecdote of Bishop Ho- 
bart, which shows that his views were somewhat different 
from those of Bishop Bass on some points. See his life, 
in this series, p. 45. 
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cants of St. Paul's Cliurcli, 1812, and a silver 
Paten, presented by tlie Hon. D. A. Tyng, 
Esq., with a large silver christening Bason, 
presented by Capt. Kichard Brown, are in the 
present keeping and use of the church." 
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y* E propose in this chapter to get as 
? close a look as possible at Bishop 
Bass, and see him as a man — ^with- 
out his lawn sleeves, or any other 
badge of official station. 
In stature, he was about five feet 
eight inches in height, stout, with a broad 
and full chest, the lower part of his body being 
slightly prominent. He was courteous and 
gentlemanly in his manners, and dignified in 
his person and bearing. His amiable dispo- 
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sition, exhibited in his pleasant, cheerful 
countenance, indicative of great equanimity 
of temper and sociability, made him every- 
where a welcome gaest. 

The Hon. Edward S. Eand, for many years 
a prominent member of the Church in N ew- 
buryport, and who knew Bishop Bass as a boy 
knows an old man, thus pleasantly portrays 
the first Bishop of Massachusetts, as he used 
to see him at his father's house. 

"Bishop Bass had what you would call a 
well-balanced mind — there was that happy 
and harmonious adjustment of his intellectual 
powers that saved him from all eccentricity, 
and qualified him for a life of active useful- 
ness, without securing to him any high de- 
gree of intellectual fame. If he was distin- 
guished for any one mental characteristic 
more than another, perhaps it was a sound 
judgment; which enabled him to act dis- 
creetly in difficult cases, and rendered him a 
safe and wise counsellor to othera. In his 
temperament, he was mild, calm, and self- 

14* 
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possessed ; he was not the man needlessly to 
brave the prejudices or shock the feelings of 
those from whom he might differ. He was 
remarkable for a benevolent spirit, and seem- 
ed to delight in doing good and rendering 
others happy wherever he had an opportunity. 
Neither his intellectual nor moral constitu- 
tion qualified him to be the leader of a great 
and difficult enterprise, but both qualified 
him to co-operate, quietly indeed, but effi- 
ciently and acceptably, with more intrepid 
spirits, and to make his influence felt, like 
the dew of heaven, wherever it had an oppor- 
tunity to exert itself. 

" Bishop Bass's religious character partook 
of the same qualities with his natural consti- 
tution ; it was serious, practical, and stable. 
K I were to mention any grace as predomi- 
nant, perhaps it would be humility. No one 
ever suspected him of thinking more highly 
of himself than he ought to think. Nothing 
of pharisaic self-complacency, or noisy de- 
monstration, or official reserve, or hauteur 
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ever appeared in him ; but his meelmess and 
tinobtrusiveness were proverbial. Sis reli- 
gion consisted pre-eminently in doing the 
will of his heavenly Father, while yet it was 
based upon evangelical principle, and in- 
volved a firm belief in all the great truths of 
the Gospel. I do not suppose that anybody 
claimed for the Bishop any extraordinary 
power or attraction in the pulpit. His man- 
ner was simple and plain, carrying with it an 
air of deep sincerity, and made up for what 
might have seemed to some a lack of anima- 
tion. And his discourses were quite in har- 
mony with his manner ; and of those I can 
speak jf^ith the more confidence from the fact 
that I have had the opportunity of reading 
many of them in manuscript. They partook 
almost of the simplicity of childhood, while 
yet they were by no means destitute of the 
more substantial qualities of good preaching. 
No matter what his subject might be, he was 
sure to find something in it practical — some- 
thing suited to make men better and hap- 
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pier. He rarely, if ever, preadied controver*- 
sial sermons, and seemed to delight especially 
in those themes which brought him more im- 
mediately in contact with men in their daily' 
obligations and duties.*^ 

"As the Bishop of the Diocese, he sustained 
himself with great dignity, usefulness, and 
acceptableness. While he was true to hifl 
own convictions, and endeavored to discharge 
every duty faithfully that devolved upon 
him, he never interfered with the religious 
rights of others, and lived in pleasant rela- 
tions with ministers and Christians of differ- 



• The witty Mather Byles (one of the early N^w En- 
gland clergy), on being asked why he avoided the discus- 
sion of political questions in his pulpit discourses, is said 
to have replied as follows : * * I have thrown up four breast- 
works, behind which I have entrenched myself, neither 
of which can be forced. In the first place, I do not under- 
stand poUtics ; in the second place, you all do, every man 
and mother's son of you ; in the third place, you have poU- 
tics aU the week — ^pray, let one day in seven be devoted to 
religion ; in the fourth place, I am engaged in a work of 
infinitely greater importance. Give me any subject to 
preach on of more consequence than the truths I bring 
you, and I will preach on it the next Sabbath." 
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ent communions. And the inoifensiye and 
yet efficient manner in which he discharged 
his high trust, as well as the amiable and 
gentle spirit which he evinced in all his more 
private relations, secured to him the respect, 
esteem, and veneration of the community at 
large/'* 

The Bishop was a genial man, fiill of good 
humor, but, withal, devout and steadfast. He 
lived on intimate terms with his parishioners, 
and would often say, " I will go and take my 
dinner and smoke my pipe with you to-day, 
and I shall bring so-and-so with me." He 
was always the welcome guest at the fireside 
of the rich or poor, soothing the griefs of the 
afflicted, and being easy of access to every- 
body. 

There was a dryness and piquancy in his 
wit, which, though it might occasionally 
wound, never offended; and many of his 
pointed and pithy remarks are treasured up 



* Spiagud'B AnnaU, Vol. V., p. 1^5. 
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to this day. He was a native of Dorchester, 
and when asked why he left there, he replied, 
"The brooks in Dorchester are not large 
enough for Bass to swim in." Once he was 
having a division fence built with a neighbor 
(a very irritable man), who contended that 
the true division line was not as defined in the 
deed, but in a direction which would take in 
some of the Bish^^'s land. The latter remon- 
strated, but this only seemed to increase the 
anger of the other. The Bishop then turned 
to the workmen and said, " Place the posts as 
Mr. X. directs," and entered his house with- 
out another word. The workmen, somewhat 
perplexed, now inquired of Mr. X. what they 
should do. He promptly answered, " Set them 
as Dr. Bass told you." So true it is, that 
a mild and gentle answer turns away wrath. 
Bishop Bass was twice married, but had no 
children. About the time of his'marriage to 
his second wife. Miss Nancy Phillips (who 
was much younger than himself, and who 
survived him many years), some of the clergy 
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thought the disparity of age too great. It 
was no imcommon thing, in those times, for 
peculiar texts to be chosen, which, taken out 
of their proper connection, seemed to be very 
appropriate to the circumstances to which 
they were applied. Thus, after the capture 
of Burgoyne and his army, the chaplain of 
the American forces preached from the text, 
Joel ii. 20, ^^ I will remove fa/r off from, you 
the northern armyP This sort of adaptation 
is not desirable, but, as I said before, it was 
often practised by the divines of an early 
day. Accordingly, when Bishop Bass heard 
that remarks were made about his marriage, 
he preached from Genesis xx. 11 : " Surely 
the fear of God is not in this place, and they 
will slay me for my wife's sake."* 

<* Again entering our protest against the propriety of 
such things, we cannot forbear giving place to the follow- 
ing, as a specimen of pulpit adyertising so common among 
some denominations : 

A Massachusetts minister, not long ago, announced, on 
a Sunday morning, that he should preach in the after- 
noon with reference to the unhappy affair of brothei 
Thomas, but requested that, meanwhUe, he should be 
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The Bishop, during his long ministry at 
Newbmyportj never received more than five 
hundred dollars a year, and even that sum 
only during the latter part of his life. For 
most of the time his salary was only four 
hundred, and not unfrequently the parish 
was in arrears to him at that. Once, when 
they were behindhand in this way, some of 
the parishioners went to him to talk about it* 
They said they did not know how they could 
pay him; that they were poor, and other 
things to the same purport. " Well, well," 
said the good man, "let it go. I release 
you, and we will begin again." At another 
time, when they had fallen behind, they pro- 
posed to pay up arrears by making over to 
him some pews in the church. He assented 



asked no questions. This excited great curiosity, and the 
inquiry went from mouth to mouth, " What has brother 
Thomas done?" 

A crowd collected to hear the sermon, when the preacher 
took for his text, ** But Thomas^ one of the twelve^ called 
ZHdytmu, was not vnth them when Jesus came. ' * A sermon fol- 
lowed on the subject of non-attendance at church ! 
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. to it, though he knew, of course, that to him 
they would UQver be of any pecuniary value. 
This was only a few years before the old 
church was pulled down and the new one 
erected, when all former ownership expired. 

As an illustration of the Bishop's kindly 
and conciliatory character, it may be men- 
tioned that he maintained friendly relations 
with the preachers of the various denomina- 
tions about him ; and on a certain occasion, 
when walking in procession at a funeral, with 
two of the most distinguished of them, one 
on each side, he was "Brother Bass" with 
both, although they would not speak to each 
other ! 

There was at Newburyport a somewhat 
quaint but a highly respectable and educated 
English gentleman, Mr. Joseph Atkins, one 
of the most prominent among the members 
of the Church in the town. He seems to 
have been consulted on all important ques- 
tions, and at the time the occurrence took 
place wMch we are about to relate, he was 

15 
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very aged, and unable to attend pubUc wor- 
ship. 

When Mr. Bass, as a young man, went to 
Newburyport as a candidate for the rector- 
ship, he was carried to dine with Mr. Atkins, 
that he might observe and report upon him 
to the vestry. The following day the wardens 
waited upon Mr. Atkins, to hear his opinion, 
when he remarked, " Well, gentlemen, this I 
can say, that he pares an apple and lights a 
pipe more like a gentleman than any of the 
other candidates you have brought to me !" 

Immediately thereupon (but, we hope, with 
some better reasons besides) Mr. Bass was 
elected. 

The late Hon. Dudley Atkins Tyng, a 
grandson of Mr. Atkins, was a very devoted 
friend of Bishop Bass, and for the best of 
reasons. Mr. Tyng's father died when he 
was quite a child, and the Revolutionary 
War' immediately succeeding, the family was 
placed in straitened circumstances. Mr. Bass, 
though himself very poor, out of regard to 
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the excellence of the family, and his obliga- 
tions to them, and his just estimate of the 
high qualities of young Tyng, resolved upon 
procuring for him that which his relations 
could not aflFord to do — a finished education. 
With that view, by the help he obtained, he 
sent him to " Dummer Academy," then, and 
now, one of the best schools in the country, 
and afterwards to Harvard University. In 
after life, Mr. Tyng repaid the obligation by 
the most affectionate filial attentions, as well 
out of a sense of gratitude for past services, 
as for a just appreciation of the Bishop's 
worth as a learned, single-hearted, devoted 
minister of the Church. 

Mr. Tyng, though always in independent, 
was never in affluent, circumstances, and ever 
practised and commended the righteous ob- 
servance of economy, and he was always " as 
charitable as he was frugal." 

In those days it was the custom for gentle- 
men to wear cocked hats, made of real beaver, 
not mere shams, and they were as lasting as 
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they were expensive. They cost as many 
pounds sterling then as our imUations do 
dollars now. 

One of the sweetest characteristics of 
Bishop Bass was his simplicity, his love of 
learning, and his utter disregard of things 
purely external. Mr. Tyng used mainly to 
supply his wardrobe, and, among other parts 
of apparel, a hat yearly. The latter was no 
light afiEair, as now-a-days, and the difficulty 
was overcome after this manner. Mr. Tyng 
wore annually, like others, his cocked hat; 
nowhere, except in the cock, which was often 
handled to remove the hat in polite saluta- 
tions, was it much the worse for wear. This 
hat, once a year, when laid aside for a new 
one, was carried to the hatter's, transformed 
from a cock into a shovel^ or ecclesiastical 
shape, otherwise made as good as new, and 
given to Bishop Bass. The present was con- 
veyed in this delicate manner: When the 
Bishop was deeply engaged in his study, Mr. 
Tyng would take the new hat into the hall, 
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remove the old one hanging there, replace 
it with the new one, and say nothing about 
it. This was done for years together, with- 
out, as is believed, the Bishop's ever know- 
ing — certainly, without his remarking npon 
the change. 

IK* 
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ISHOP BASS is now getting to be 
a most venerable old man. 

We find him at the Massachusetts 
Convention of 1803, occupying his 
place at the right of the altar, dur- 
ing the opening services in Trinity 
Church, Boston, and presiding, with his accus- 
tomed dignity, at the business meetings, which 
are held at the Library Eoom, in Franklin 
Place. 

It was to be the last time of his thug meet- 
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ing his brethren in their annual assembly, to 
consult together for the welfare of Zion. 
More than fifty years have passed since, as a 
young man of six-and-twenty, he had gone 
to England for ordination. 

With the weight of seventy-four years 
resting on his head, his season for labor must 
be nearly done, and he needs some one to 
hold up his weary hands and aid him in his 
toils. And God, in providence, has been 
raising up an assistant for him, and one who 
shall bear his pastoral staff when he has gone 
to rest. 

On the 28th of October, 1779, Jonathan 
and Judith Morss, of Newburyport, a pious 
and worthy couple, in humble circumstances, 
were made happy by the birth of a son. 
They called him James, and devoted him to 
God in Baptism. 

Being a poor boy, he looked forward to 
some mechanical employment, but his parents 
very wisely sent him for some years to the 
public school. At an early age, however, 
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he began to learn the trade of a carpenter. 
How honorable this employment becomes, in 
the eyes of all who love their Savioub, when 
they remember how He toiled with Joseph, 
and was afterwards taunted with it by His 
own townsmen of Nazareth 1 

But it was not intended that James Morss 
should thus spend his days. A fall upon the 
ice BO injured his arm that he was wholly 
imfitted for mecl^anical pursuits. 

This apparent misfortune was the turning- 
point in his career. Kind friends were raised 
up to help him ; he went to Harvard, where 
he occupied a high place in his class, and 
graduated with honor in the year 1800. Some 
time was now spent in teaching — studying 
theology meanwhile with the Rev. Mr. Pierce, 
of Brookline, and officiating as a lay-reader 
at Cambridge. 

Young Morss had much in his personal 
appearance and manners to commend him to 
the notice of strangers, and it was soon dis- 
covered that he would be a clergyman, if God 
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should spare him, of no mean repute. He 
finished his theological studies with Bishop 
Bass, and was ordained by him on the 3d of 
July, 1803.* Mr. Morss was then appointed 
assistant minister of St. Paul's Church, N"ew- 
buryport, and after the Bishop's death he suc- 
ceeded to the rectorship. 

It must have been a wonderful relief to the 
venerable prelate to have a young and active 
man to perform the more wearisome parts of 
the pastoral office, for which advancing years 
well nigh unfitted him ; and, above all, that 
this assistant should be one bom in that place, 
and who, from his infancy, had grown up 
under his eye, and, as it were, had been 
moulded in character by his hand. 

The parish of Newburyport has certainly 
set a good example in making few changes in 
its ministers. Mr. Morss continued there 
until his death, which occurred on the 26th 
of April, 1842, after a faithful service of the 

^ See an interesting anecdote in Life of Bishop Gris- 
wold, p. 89. 
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Churcli for forty years sare one. We can- 
not withhold two interesting incidents, which 
an old friend of his has recorded. " He was 
a stranger to bigotry and prejudice, to envy 
and resentment. A certain person, who held 
the Episcopal Church in low estimation, who 
looked upon its ministers as mere formalists, 
and supposed Dr. Morss to be an entire 
stranger to evangelical doctrine and Christian 
experience, once thus reproved a sick friend 
who had sent for Dr. Morss, as a minister of 
consolation. 'Why did you send for that 
minister? He can do you no good; he is 
only a preacher of morality.' The Doctor 
was informed of this incident. Some time 
afterwards the man who had spoken of him 
so ungraciously met him in the street ; and 
being then in most indigent circumstances, he 
told the Doctor of his extreme poverty, and 
his apprehensions that he should soon become 
an inmate of the almshouse. The Doctor, 
touched by his piteous story, gave him five 
dollars. The unfortunate man was over- 
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whelmed with astonishment and gratitude, 
declared his benefactor to be an angel of God, 
and asked him what prompted him to an. act 
so munificent. The Doctor replied, with a 
most benevolent smile, ^ Sir, it was my mental- 
ity.' Such was his temper towards all men. 
Such was his liberality to every poor person 
who sought his aid. The same clerical broth- 
er thus describes the scene in the death-bed 
chamber. 

" On the Saturday previous to that event, 
it was my privilege to pass some time with 
him. I found him calm, submissive, and pa- 
tient. His disease was an affection of the 
heart. It came on insidiously, during our 
Passion Week, in the latter part of March ; 
but it was only a week preceding his dceease 
that any apprehensions were expressed about 
the issue. He received me, on entering his 
chamber, with sweetest expressions of kind- 
ness and pleasure. I found him so feeble 
that it was thought inexpedient to propose to 
him the reception of the Communion. While 



i 
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I was sitting at his bedside lie requestea me 
to read the 'Office of the Visitation of the 
Sick.' He took the Prayer-book in his hand, 
and though his friends advised him to remain 
quiet, he made the responses with firm and 
fervent tones. At the conclusion of the serv- 
ice he said, 'This comprehends all that I could 
desire.' With great humility he expressed 
his conviction that he had fallen far short of 
his duty. I observed to him that our justifi- 
cation was only by faith in the merits of Jesus 
Ohrist — ^as a ' full, perfect, and sufficient obla- 
tion and satisfaction for the sins of the whole 
world.' He cordially assented to the remark. 
I added nothing more but an aflEectionate 
farewell. The following Tuesday morning he 
expired, and on the next Thursday I preached 
his funeral sermon. I heard Bishop Gris- 
wold's solemn voice commit the remains of 
my reverend friend to the dust, and I mourn- 
ed over him in sorrow of heart aa for an only 
brother.'* 
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iHREE and thirty years have passed 
since the bells of Newburyport were 
tolled to do honor to George White- 
field, on the day of his burial. And 
now, on the 13th of September, 1808) 
those bells are tolled again, and the 
sympathies of the community are called forth 
by another public loss. Bishop Bass is dead. 
He entered into his rest three days before. 

Although his health was generally robust, 
he was subject to occasional attacks of gout, 

16 
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and this lurking foe at last overmastered 
him, but not until he had attained the good 
old age of seventy-six. He had preached 
twice the Sunday before his death — ^his last 
message to his people. 

Never had an instance occurred at New- 
buryport of more general and unfeigned sor- 
row. An inmiense concourse of people at- 
tended the funeral of the departed Bishop — 
thus manifesting their respect and aflFection 
for one who during more than fifty years had 
exercised his pastoral office among them. 

Mr. Morss, the young assistant minister, 
reads part of the beautiful burial service of 
the Church. Then a grave and dignified 
clergyman ascends the pulpit. It is Dr. Par- 
ker,* of Boston, who has come to preach the 

• Samnel Parker was bom in Portsmouth, N. H., Au- 
gust, 1744, and graduated at Harvard in 1764. Although 
educated as a Congregationalist, he early formed an at- 
tachment for the Church, and went to England for ordi- 
nation. On the 24th of February, 1774, he was admit- 
ted to Deacon's orders by Dr. Terrick, Bishop of London, 
and, three days afterwards, to the Priesthood. Return- 
ing to Boston, he became assistant minister of Trinity 
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funeral sermon of his friend. Those who are 
called upon to deliver discourses at the inter- 
Church. When the Revolutionary War broke out, Mr. 
Parker remamed at his post, and after the close of the 
contest he devoted himself with great assiduity to the 
revival of the Episcopal Church. In 1779 he was chosen 
rector of Trinity Church, Boston, which office he held 
until his death. After the decease of Bishop Bass, Dr. 
Parker was elected to succeed him as Bishop of Massachu- 
setts, and was consecrated September 16th, 1804, Bishops 
White, Claggett, Jarvis, and Moore, of New York, taking 
part in the service. 

In the mysterious providence of Grod, Bishop Parker 
never lived to perform one Episcopal act. Soon after his 
return home from the General Convention at New York, 
where he had been consecrated, he was seized with his 
last illness, and expired December 6th, 1804. 

Dr. Gardener (who had been his assistant in Trinity 
Church) thus speaks of him in his funeral discourse. ' ' As 
a man, he was endowed with great and distinguished vir- 
tues. With a sound understanding he united a most hu- 
mane and feeling heart. No clergyman in this country 
ever exercised more extensively the rites of hospitality. 
His prudence was of the most manly kind, the result of 
naturally good feelings and intuitive good sense, which 
led him to think, and speak, and act the very thing he 
ought, and support a character of dignity and propriety at 
all times and in every situation. There is not a society In 
town, established for the promotion of public good or 
private benevolence of which he was not a distinguished 
member, and in most of them an active officer. Useful- 
ncss, indeed, appeared to be the object of his life." 
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ment of the dead are sometimes sorely puzzled 
to know what they had better say. To speak 
the plain truth about such as have left no 
fragrant memories is not always best, and to 
pay worthless compliments is worse than 
vain. But Dr. Parker is not thus puzzled. 
There is enough of good to be said of Bishop 
Bass. The preacher has a clear and sonorous 
voice, and his tones are pathetic in the ex- 
treme. The people are interested and melted 
by his words. 



As a clergyman of the Episcopal Church, Bishop Parker 
was equalled by few. He read with propriety arid impres- 
sive solemnity our exceUent Liturgy, and performed all 
the ordinances of religion in a manner best calculated to 
impress the heart with their importance. In the pulpit 
his voice was clear and sonorous, and his delivery ener- 
getic ; nor when occasion required was he ignorant of that 
touching pathos which moves the strings of sensibility. 
His discourses were serious and soUd, explaining some im- 
portant doctrine or enforcing some moral virtue. He was 
deeply impressed with the necessity of inculcating the es- 
sential doctrines of Christianity, which peculiarly distin- 
guish it from other religions, and from a mere system of 
ethics. The divinity of the Saviour, the doctrine of the 
Atonement, faith in the Holy Trinity, were, he concei\ od, 
essential parts of the Christian system." 
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We are sorry that we cannot give the ser- 
mon as it was deUvered. The preacher, how- 
ever, afterwards published those parts which 
relate more directly to the character of the 
deceased, and these our readers will be glad 
to see. 

"Few men have maintained, through so 
long a period, a character so entirely con- 
formed to the Christian standard, as did this 
venerable prelate. It is a tribute due to his 
memory, and society claims of us, that we 
record some faint sketch of his life and virtues. 

" Bishop Bass was a sound divine, a crit- 
ical scholar, an accomplished gentleman, and 
an exemplary Christian. His manners were 
polished, his disposition amiable, his temper 
mild, his conversation improving, his benev- 
olence warm, his piety uniform, his charity 
unlimited. For more than fifty years he 
sacredly devoted all his talents to his great 
Lord and Master, in the affectionate and dili- 
gent cultivation of that portion of the Grospel 
vineyard committed to his care. Seriously 

16* 
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impressed with a sense of the duties of his 
station, nothing short of necessity formed in 
his mind an apology for the omission of them. 
In his public discourses he aimed at plainness 
and usefulness. From subjects the least con- 
nected with practical topics he rarely failed 
to draw something calculated to mend the 
hearts or manners of his hearers. 

"He had nothing of that candor which 
looks with equal indifference on all opinions. 
With the most scrupulous respect for the 
rights of conscience and of private judgment 
in others, he united a firm and unshaken ad- 
herence to that system of Christian doctrine 
and discipline which he had adopted from con- 
viction. In his devotions he led his people 
with the winning example of piety, chastised 
in its manner with the most temperate grav- 
ity, never relaxing into formality, nor strain- 
ed into enthusiasm. Although from prin- 
ciple, as well as habit, he was zealously at- 
tached to the forms prescribed by the Church, 
yet, on extraordinary occasions,* he exhibited 
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in his devotional compositions a talent rarely 
equalled, and never excelled, by those whose 
mode of worship authorizes and requires ex- 
temporaneous addresses to the Deity. 

"In private life. Dr. Bass was uniformly 
amiable and respectable, and thus inspired 
all his associates with aflfection and rever- 
ence. 

"But it was in the elevated station of a 
diocesan that the character of this excellent 
man was most folly displayed. Anxious 
above all things to approve himself to the 
great Head of the Church, his humility grew 
with the honors conferred upon him by his 
brethren. So far was he from claiming the 
distinctions appertaining to his rank, that he 
did not receive them without sensible pain, 
and constantly exhibited a winning example 
of meekness and gentleness, which gave lustre 
to all his accomplishments and all his virtues. 
Though at some periods of his life he was 
severely tried, he maintained a moderation 
and forbearance which checked the rage of 
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party and fortified him against sufferings, 
which a mind less correct must have under- 
gone in similar situations. 

" Blest by nature with a vigorous constitu- 
tion, which he sedulously preserved by tem- 
perance and exercise, he enjoyed an uncom- 
mon share of health through the greatest part 
of his life. He died as he had lived, full of 
piety, resignation, and humility, and is, doubt- 
less, now receiving the rewards of a long and 
diligent life spent in the services of his God 
and his fellow-men." 

The sermon being ended, the remains of 
Bishop Bass were carried to the churchyard 
and committed to the dust ; but his spirit, we 
are sure, had gone to join " the general as- 
sembly and church of the first-bom, which 
are written in heaven." 

His parishioners, anxious to exhibit every 
becoming token of their respect and love, 
erected a handsome marble monument over- 
his grave, with an inscription in Latin, of 
which we presume that many of our readers 
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will not be sorry that we gire an English 
translation.* 

Beneath This Monnment 

are mterred the remams of 

THB Bt. Rey'd. Edward Bass, D.D., 

Bp. of MassachusettB and Rhode Island. 

He was bom at Dorchester, near Boston, 23d Nov., 1726 ; 

was admitted member of Harv. Col. M. 18 ; received the 

honors of the University, 1744, and was soon after inducted 

to the pastoral care of St. Paul's Church, in this town, 

of which he was Rector for 51 years. 

During which time he always supported an unspotted 

character, and discharged the various duties of his office 

with uncommon fidelity and exactness. 
He was a man of distinguished virtue, uncommcHi humility , 
great modesty, and sincere piety ; 
and was firmly attached to the cause of religion. 
He was remarkable for his urbanity and pladdness of dis- 
position, and for his venerable and dignified manner. 
He thus became the kind and tender husband, 
the instructive and agreeable companion, 
the warm and lasting friend, 
the true and faithful monitor. 
He united the characters of a sound divine, an erudite 
scholar, a polished gentleman, and devout Christian. 
The tears of an affectionate people afford the best testimony 
to his superior virtues, and upon their hearts is his memory 
more durably engraved, than upon the hardest marble. 
" The Just rest from their labors and their works follow them.* 



»» 



* The Rev. Wm. S. Bartlett, in an appendix to the 
Memoir of the Rev. Jacob Bailey, records this iacideiit^ 
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We promised our readers, in tlie opening 
of the volume, that we would introduce them 
to some pleasant people if they would go with 
us to Massachusetts. Who is sorry that he 
has spent this time in company with good 
Bishop Bass ? 



NOTE. 
The following letter, from the pen of Bishop Bass, to- 
gether with the remarks of the journalist appended to it, 
came to hand too late to be inserted in that part of the 
volume to which its date would have properly assigned it. 
Our readers wiU rather see it here, at the close of the 
biography, than be deprived of any simple and interest- 
ing relic of the subject of this volume. 

NawBiTBT Pt., N. Enolaitd, April 6t^ 1793. 
My DBAS Sib : Do not think that I write to you merely 
for convenience, and to make my letters to you the car- 

** The writer heard the Rev. Dr. Morss relate the foUow- 
ing anecdote a few years since. About the time that the 
monument of Bishop Bass was erected, the rector of the 
parish preached a sermon on the death of Alexander Ham- 
ilton, which sermon contained a warm eulogy on the de- 
ceased. A democratic parishioner shortly after met his 
lector, and observed, * Mr. Morss, if your inscription on 
good Bishop Bass's monimient had been in English, and 
your eulogy on Alexander Hamilton had been in Latin, I 
for one should have been much better pleased.' ** 
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riers of those of more consequence to others. "lis true I 
write to Brother Joseph upon business, but I always took 
more pleasure in your correspondence than in any busi- 
ness, and I find that, unless I remind you of me now and 
then by a line, you will entirely forget that there is such 
a person existing. I can think of nothing that is new or 
interesting to communicate. Last summer we had a high 
Sunday here. Bp. Seabury preached in our church, and 
confirmed a himdred and thirty or forty persons ; not 
more than half the people who came to church could get 
in. We have very lately lost your kinsman, our old 
clerk, whose wife died a fortnight before him. Is any- 
thing new in your quarter ? Who is like to succeed Mr. 
Parr as Governor ? How is your Bp. liked, and how does 
the Church go on ? Pray do you know anything of one 
Milton, a Methodist preacher from your way, who has 
been making some noise here, and has been the means of 
disaffecting a number of your old friend Murray's parish- 
ioners ? You will be good enough to send the enclosed 
to Joseph, and to let me know, if you can, what are his 
circumstances, and whether he has changed his abode for 
the better ; also, what has become of brother John, how 
he conducts, and what is his present occupation. As I 
do not know the name of the place where brother John 
now lives, be so kind as to superscribe it on my letter to 
him. 

With my best regards to Mrs. B., I remain your affec- 
tionate Brother and Friend, 

Edward Bass. 

Bemasks. — ^Two of the brothers of Bishop Bass, viz., 
Joseph and John, removed to Nova Scotia, the first 
named as early as 1782. Vide mention of the former in 
Bartlett's Frontier Missionary, pp. 190, 206. 
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The number confirmed by Bishop Seabury in St. Paul's 
Church, Newburyport, in 1791, was, as it will be ob- 
served, very large, 130 or 140 persons. 

The old clerk of St. Paul's Church, referred to in the 
preceding letter, was Daniel Bayley, who was quite dis- 
tinguished for his musical abilities. He published a book 
of sacred music, which was thought at the time to be a 
noticeable production. Its title is "The | Essex Har- 
mony, I containing a new and concise Introduction 
to I Musick, I to which is added | a Choice and Valuable 
Collection | of Psalm Tunes suited to the | Different Meas- 
ures of either | Version, Composed in Three and | Four 
Parts, carefully set in score, | by Daniel Bailey, Philo 
Musico I Newburyport : Printed and Sold by | the Author. 
Sold also by Most | Booksellers in Boston. 1770." 

The above volume is a small 12mo, printed from what 
appear copper plates. Its title-page has an ornamental 
border. The book contains seventy-three tunes on 
twenty-one pages. 

The Mr. Milton mentioned above was the Bev. Charles 
W. Milton, a native of London, England. He went to the 
British Provinces, and while there was invited to come to 
Newburyport. The Fourth Religious Society in that 
place was formed under his ministrations, and he con- 
tinued as its pastor forty-three years. He was a man of 
many eccentricities, but of much honesty, and showed no 
little devotion to his profession. It is related of him 
that, on one occasion, A person of whom he did not think 
highly desired to be admitted as one of his church mem- 
bers. Mr. Milton met his application with the reply, 
** There is no vacancy in our church." 
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